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Events of the Geek. 


Mr. Lioyp Georce has offered the King his resig- 
nation, and his Government is at an end. He 
has received at a meeting of Conservative members 
of Parliament, whose constituents were arranged between 
Mr. Chamberlain and himself, an overwhelming defeat, 
which was, in effect, a demand for his resignation, and 
the equivalent of a direct vote of No Confidence. By 
186 votes to 87 the meeting agreed that the Party should 
go to the country as Conservatives, and look to a Conser- 
vative Prime Minister after the Election. This decision, 
which ends the Coalition Government and Party, was a 
double exclusion of the Prime Minister. He was personally 
ruled out from the future leadership of the Conservative 
Party, who up to Thursday afternoon retained him in 
power, and his Liberal following was debarred from 
receiving Conservative votes. In effect, this dooms him 
to at least temporary exclusion from the regular 
political life of the country, for both the Liberal 
and the Labor Parties possess chosen leaders and 
organizations, either wholly or mainly antipathetic 
to Mr. Lloyd George. In an hour his power has been 
struck down; and to a large degree the system which 
he all but destroyed replaces his Great Adventure of 
personal rule. 





* * ” 


Tue revolution thus achieved by the bold and, let us 
add, the straightforward tactics of the Tory Left, was 
preceded by some remarkable events. The Cabinet has 
for weeks been a cockpit. Mr. George’s Eastern policy 
had been repudiated by the Conservative Press, and it 
was clear that his position must either be fortified or 
destroyed. Mr. Chamberlain, therefore, was put up to 
challenge the rebels and call for the maintenance of the 
Coalition, while the Prime Minister made a tentative 
approach to Liberalism. Both efforts failed. Mr. George’s 
Manchester speech had a double effect. While it 


alienated the Liberals by its Jingoism, its evasion of 








the crucial issues of Eastern policy, and its tactless abuse 
of Lord Gladstone, it was in effect a proclamation of the 
Prime Minister’s independence. Mr. George offered 
himself to any party that would take him. This was in 
substance, if not in form, an abrogation of the Premier- 
ship and of his implied bond to the majority of his party. 


* * * 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was equally infelicitous. His 
heavy and unpersuasive hand stimulated the Tory revolt, 
now gathering fast under the banner of the coming 
Conservative Conference. So a third step was taken, 
and a carefully selected meeting of Conservative members 
met at the Carlton to give Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Georgian members of the Cabinet a second chance with 
the dissentients. But the frail craft was torpedoed before 
its voyage was well begun. On Wednesday the exeeutive 
of the caucus met, and decided by a unanimous vote to 
invite the Conference to an immediate gathering in 
London. This was a plain intimation to the 
conférenciers of the Carlton that their hands would be 
forced, and their decision, if it was anti-party and pro- 
Lloyd George, nullified. A second and worse blow 
followed on Thursday morning. Mr. OClarry, an 
anti-Coalitionist and anti-Lloyd Georgian, acknow- 
ledging Lord Salisbury as his leader, carried 
Newport by over 2,000 votes against a powerful 
Labor candidate and a doubtful Liberal, whom 
the “Morning Post’”’ accused of receiving support 
from Downing Street. This appeared conclusive 
of where the Party strength lay. Mr. Lloyd George was 
routed, and he and his Coalition became a positive impedi- 
ment to the march of the incoming Conservative tide. 
The result was immediate. Mr. Bonar Law practically 
took charge of the revolt, and his support at the Carlton 
of the movement for independence practically isolated 
the Prime Minister so far as Middle Conservatism was 
concerned. The Right and the Left he had already 
lost, and his Ministry stood in the air, deprived 
alike of a Cabinet, a Parliamentary majority, and 
popular support. 

* * * 

Peruars the most significant event of the week is 
the change in Franco-Russian relationships. On the 
one hand, M. Krassin is said to have resigned as a 
consequence of his general differences with Radek, 
Litvinoff, and Kameneff, and the Communist Left, and 
of the rejection of the Urquhart agreement in parti- 
cular, to which we believe that Lenin gave a formal, 
though maybe a reluctant, assent. On the other, 
M. Herriot, who appears to have been playing the 
Franklin-Bouillon at Moscow to some purpose, has got 
back to Lyons overflowing with enthusiasm and conces- 
sions. The precise attitude of the Quai d’Orsay towards 
the Radical leader’s journey has not been disclosed. No 
doubt it was never defined till the results of his visit 
were seen. But the “Temps’”’ argues not merely for 
the recognition of Russia’s existence, but for a 
realization of the fact that Russia has already returned 
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to the circle of European nations, as evidenced by the 
Genoa and Hague Conferences and (so the “ Temps ”’ 
with all possible gravity suggests) by the once unspeak- 
able Treaty of Rapallo. Is she not ready, after all, for 
admission to the League? Thus does Mr. Lloyd George 
sow, and the French concessionaire reap. Whether 
France has abandoned all her principles about debt 
repayment is not yet apparent. M. Herriot may have 
more promises in his pockets than he has so far pulled 


out of them. 
* * * 


TuereE is an unfamiliar lull in the Near East. The 
Convention of Mudania is being duly observed. General 
Harington has talked at large to journalists and paid 
what seems a slightly excessive tribute to the Govern- 
ment for the backing it gave him. It was, of course, 
necessary to “ reinforce’’ our soldiers in Chanak. They 
were in a trap, and the might of the Empire had to be 
used to get them out. The British and Turkish armies 
still face one another at Ismid and Chanak, the Turks 
having retired a little in places and “ incidents ’’. being 
so far avoided. Meanwhile, the evacuation of Eastern 
Thrace is proceeding. That operation must be viewed 
with some anxiety, partly because rumors (which 
Sir Charles Harington has shown to be groundless) of 
Greek burnings and atrocities are being circulated, 
conceivably as excuse for reprisals elsewhere; and 
partly because the wholesale emigration of non-Turkish 
inhabitants is creating a problem alarming in its magni- 
tude. Altogether it is calculated that Greece, 
impoverished as she is by the war, will have 800,000 
refugees on her hands from different quarters, and to 
these must be added, as part of the general problem, 
the Turks rendered homeless by the ruthless Greek 
burnings in Anatolia. No existing machinery can cope 
with the mass of potential suffering created by these 
migrations, and if Dr. Nansen, who is now in Thrace, 
is to take action on-behalf of the League, he will need 
a very different measure of support from that so far 


accorded him. 
* * * 


Ir takes a Lloyd George to reduce the French 
Press to unanimity. The Manchester speech brought 
even the Grecophil “ Débats’’ into line, M. Gauvain 
proving as vehement as anyone in his denunciation 
of the Downing Street cry of war. France’s claim, 
if the Paris papers go for anything, is that what 
kept the peace was. not the British at Chanak, but 
M. Franklin-Bouillon at Angora. No one, it may 
be added, is more profoundly convinced of that 
than M. Franklin-Bouillon himself, as he has already 
indicated to several levées of journalists, both French 
and foreign. The “Gaulois’’ comments with excus- 
able cynicism on Mr. Lloyd’ George’s characteristic 
methods of treating history. So sober a critic as the 
‘“* Parisien,’’ without endorsing the personal claims of 
M. Poincaré’s semi-official emissary, insists that what 
made peace possible was the attitude of France and Italy. 
The ‘‘ Temps,” voicing an indignation universally 
shared, condemns as slanderous the references to 
a French defeat in Cilicia, and adds with some pertin- 
ence that Mr. George is making Chanak the pivot 
of his electoral policy. It is pretty clear that the 


impression of “ firmness.’’ 





comments would have been more bitter than they are 
but for the satisfaction French writers can derive from 
the fact that, justly or otherwise, French prestige in the 
Near East has been materially enhanced by the events 
of the past month. 


* * * 


Inp1a and the Dominions, meanwhile, speak with a 
decisive voice. Mailed comment on Canada’s reception 
of the call for troops emphasizes the isolation of 
Australia and New Zealand, and insists on Canada’s 
reservation on the point of policy. The Bishop of 
Bloemfontein writes to the “ Times’’ that South Africa 
will fight again in a great cause as she fought in 1914, 
but that if her services are demanded for anything less, 
“some of us will call public meetings and say openly, 
‘Don’t go.’*’ As for India, apart from one or two 
English papers, the attack on the Prime Minister’s 
methods is universal. The Anglo-Nationalist ‘“‘ Bombay 
Chronicle ’’ declares that a few more years of Mr. Lloyd 
George will mean the end of the British Empire in the 
East; the Lucknow ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ’’ characterizes 
‘he Manchester speech as “a new Limehouse’’; the 
non-co-operationist “Servant of India’’ sees in it a 
definitely anti-Khilafat declaration ; and the Moderate 
“ Bengalee ’’ considers that not the Prime Minister but 
the attitude of France and Italy, coupled with the 
refusal of the Dominions to send troops, averted war. 
In Egypt, on the other hand (where the censorship has 
been somewhat relaxed), it is claimed that the military 
demonstrations at Ismid and Chanak have given an 
Meanwhile, in quarters 
where events in Palestine are kept under close 
observation, some concern is expressed as to the possible 
views of the Arabs on a re-written Treaty of Sévres. 


* * * 


By the mouth of Mr. Hoover the Harding Administra- 
tion has come out with a drastic reply to all the proposals 
for debt adjustment made at the recent American 
Bankers’ Conference. The speech shows how completely 
the mind of Washington was expressed by ex-Senator 
Burton in London last month. Mr. Hoover says that the 
Government stands firm: the debts are owing to the 
American taxpayers; they were incurred under solemn 
assurances of repayment; they are individual to each 
nation, and any Government seeking a moratorium will be 
expected to prove its case. The first essential steps, 
Mr. Hoover argues, must needs be taken in Europe, 
namely, readjustments creating an atmosphere of peace ; 
the making of such new economic boundaries as will 
enable dying nations to survive; the reduction of 
armaments as a guarantee of peace and a beginning of 
stabilization. Mr. Hoover’s statement was at once hailed 
as sound Republican electoral tactics, and there is not 
the slightest chance of President Harding’s making a 
move towards conference until after the November polls. 


* * * 


Tue French Government appears determined to turn 
down Sir John Bradbury’s pew plan for checking the fall 
of the mark before it has gone where the krone and 
rouble have led the way. That being so, the precise 
details of the British delegate’s proposals (which 
postulated a guarantee of German Treasury bonds by 
Germany’s creditors) matter relatively little. What 
gives his action importance is that it has impelled the 
French to produce an alternative plan of their own, 
which the new President of the Reparation Commission, 
M. Barthou, of Genoa fame, is expected to disclose at 
any moment. The plan is understood to involve, like 
Sir John Bradbury’s own scheme, the suspension of 
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German cash payments, and probably also of deliveries 
in kind, in return for a rigid control of Germany’s 
finances. Light, it would seem, is gradually dawning 
in dark places, for a warning that France’s demands 
must be reduced can be heard now in the Chamber with- 
out a syllable of protest. Meanwhile, the projected 
Brussels conference on Reparations recedes. The French 
want it, on the ground that it will give them another 
opportunity to bring forward their proposal, blocked by 
the Balfour Note at the time of the last London Confer- 
ence, for the pro rata scaling down of debts and repara- 
tions. In essence that is a sound proposal—the only 
sound one conceivable as things stand now. But once 
more an election in Great Britain threatens the welfare 
of Europe, for if the Prime Minister could declare in 
the comparative tranquillity of the House of Commons 
that to pay America and at the same time remit debts 
to Allies was impossible, he will hardly be converted to 
reason on the hustings. The whole problem may yet have 
to go to the League. 
*. * * 

Tue Irish Government has published a White 
Paper containing some captured correspondence of 
Mr. de Valera. The letters cover the first fortnight in 
September and light the camp of the Irregulars with a 
rayon macabre. Mr. de Valera and the politicals are 
unwilling to accept responsibility for the acts of the 
Army Executive; they protest against the suggestion 
that they are inciting the Army, and pathetically insist 
on the Executive publicly assuming responsibility for 
its own acts. The correspondence opens with a letter 
from Mr. Liam Lynch, the Irregular Chief of Staff, 
explaining why he did not choose to arrange a meeting 
between Mr. de Valera and the Army Executive, and 
coldly expressing his willingness at all times to listen to 
Mr. de Valera’s views. In subsequent letters 
Mr. de Valera protests that he and his political 
associates have all the public responsibility and no voice 
and no authority. He first threatens, and then argues 
the propriety of his and their resignation, and the 
public acceptance of responsibility by the Army 
Executive. Admission after admission cuts the ground 
from under the feet of his party. 


* * * 


Mr. DE VALERA’s comments on the military strength 
of the Irregulars are succinct. “We have not the 
military strength to make our will effective. .. . We 
cannot, as in the time of the war with the British, point 
to authority derived from the vote of the majority of the 
people. We will be turned down definitely by the 
electorate in a few months’ time in any case.’’ He 
opposes the setting up of a rival, republican Govern- 
ment. ‘“‘ We can’t maintain it.’’ In letter after letter 
he ingeminates ‘‘ our obvious inability to maintain it,”’ 
and again: “ If we were now in the position we were in 
when we held a portion of Cork, I’d certainly favor it. 
But again, we cannot maintain it.’’ No one can realize 
facts more plainly, but he always invents a pretext to 
evade their logical consequence. He admits past mis- 
takes and repeats them. “ Rory O’Connor’s unfortunate 
repudiation of the Dail, which I was so foolish as to 
defend even to a straining of my own views in order to 
avoid the appearance of a split, is now the greatest 
barrier that we have.’’ He threatens and argues 
resignation, and then escapes in a phrase: ‘‘ My action 
might prejudice the cause of the Republic.’’ And at 
the end of the correspondence, so far as one can judge, 
he is in the same humiliating position as at its inception, 
chained against his will and judgment to the chariot 
wheels of Lynch. . 





THE news from the Punjab is disgracefully meagre, 
but it is plain that the situation in the province is again 
very critical. The authorities cannot end the conflict over 
the Sikh shrines. It has broken out afresh, with an 
aggravation of the hideous scenes that some weeks ago 
worked up the Sikh community to a pitch of excitement 
unknown since the Mutiny. The incessant encounters 
between the police and the Akalis (militant Sikh 
devotees) add large batches daily to the enormous total 
of prisoners. The ringleaders call upon the Sikhs to 
redouble their sacrifices during the Diwali (the autumnal 
Feast of Lights), which falls this week-end, so that the . 
gaols may be flooded ; and the Punjab Government pro- 
claims that it is prepared to deal, if necessary, with 
10,000 prisoners. Apart from the peril of the Sikh regi- 
ments, which are said to be riddled with inflammatory 
propaganda, and the unexampled unrest in the Sikh 
villages, it must surely be manifest that the Punjab can 
neither be governed nor pacified by the method of gaoling 


lation. 
a population . : a 


Tue European shipping lines have obtained from 
the New York courts a temporary injunction against the 
liquor confiscation order. But the situation is unaltered, 
and the Attorney-General’s ruling is supposed to come 
into force to-day. The Supreme Court alone can decide 
the validity of the ruling which places foreign ships in 
American territorial waters within the jurisdiction of the 
Prohibition officers. But American correspondents point 
out the almost certain impotence of the Supreme Court 
in view of the fact that the Attorney-General is following 
the letter of the Volstead Enforcement Law. Mean- 
while, the British Government has rejected the 
American Secretary of State’s proposal that England 
and America should agree upon the search, outside the 
three-mile limit, of vessels suspected of rum-running. 
British officers have been instructed to co-operate, and 
especially to prevent the use of fraudulent papers ; but it 
is laid down that there can be no tampering with the 
established limit. 


* * +. 


Tue signature of the treaty between this country 
and Iraq is an event of some moment. The hostility to 
the mandate in Mesopotamia, though based, it would 
appear, on some misapprehension of what the term 
implied, did not die down, and the prospect of getting the 
treaty of alliance between King Feisul and King George 
signed was not hopeful till the British Government added 
a clause to the effect that ‘‘ His Britannic Majesty under- 
takes to use his good offices to secure the admission of 
Iraq to membership of the League of Nations as soon 
as possible.” That paragraph puts a new complexion 
on the status of the country and smoothes the way to 
accepting the treaty. Meanwhile, under other clauses, 
this country will still be responsible for providing such 
military assistance as may be from time to time agreed. 
The expenditure chargeable to the British Budget is 
gradually to decrease. What the agreement amounts to 
is the assurance that as soon as a Constituent Assembly 
has been called and a constitution drafted Iraq will be 
in a position to apply for League membership with the 
support of Great Britain. In the event of her election 
all question of the mandate, which has not yet been 
approved by the League, will drop. This arrangement 
may have an important bearing on two questions to be 
settled at the coming peace conference—the boundaries 
of Mosul and the future of Kurdistan, 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE FALL OF LLOYD GEORGE. 

Tue Government of the country by Mr. Lloyd George 
has come to an end. The Coalition was the seat 
and centre of his power, and it is dead. The 
only remaining issue on the stricken field of Coali- 
tionist politics was whether the Conservative Party, 
which supplied nine-tenths of its following, should 
be his victim or his successor. That case is also 
concluded. The Tories have succeeded in their bold 
bid for what Lord Salisbury calls freedom and 
clean politics. They had numbers and enthusiasm on 
their side, and all the principle that remained to the 
party mind after four years of Lloyd Georgism. 
But it has been a near thing. Mr. George had 
a considerable success for his tactic of dividing 
the Conservative chiefs, distracting their councils, and 
dissipating theiz moral force in the constituencies. He 
had torn up the Constitutional tradition in which 
generations of Englishmen of the conservative habit of 
mind had grown up. The Prime Minister had stripped 
the Foreign Office of credit and authority at home and 
abroad, and transferred the real management of foreign 
affairs to himself. The Election of 1918 gave him a 
Lloyd George Parliament, to which he has just appealed 
against the Tory caucus. But he never attempted to 
govern with it. His rule has been a rule of the 
popular Press, of the Downing Street Conference 
and the colored communiqué. It is bare truth 
to say that three conservative forces in the Constitu- 
tion—the Monarchy, the Parliament, and the Civil 
Service—have never counted for less in the actual disposi- 
tion of affairs. If, therefore, it was not the interest of 
the Conservative Party to find ‘another leader than 
Lloyd George, whose was it? He could not possibly hope 
to lead a united Conservative Party. Therefore it was his 
obvious business to divide.them. Having all but 
destroyed Liberalism, and encountered a pretty stout 
opposition to his reunion with the fragments, his hope 
of the future depended on his ability to assemble 
a guerilla force from all the Parties, and to find in them 
the nucleus of a new combination. That purpose, disloyal 
as it was to the Party which for four years retained 
him in power, might have succeeded but for the rally 
of the Conservatives in the country. The meeting 
at the Carlton, following the Newport election and the 
counter-move of the men of the machine and the plat- 
form, destroyed Mr. George’s career in Conservatism 
or quasi-Conservatism. The gathering was planned, and 
we may add without offence, packed by him and 
Mr. Chamberlain. But the chosen ground of defence 
only yielded him an overwhelming defeat. All that 
revrained of his position as Prime Ministe-, the dictator 
of policies at home and abroad, was a defeated 
Rump of his Cabinet. He had lost even the power of 
Dissolution, for he was no longer at the head of a Party 
of serious account in Parliamentary politics or on the 
wider electoral field. Resignation was inevitable, and it 
has come. 

It seems to us that this position was already implied, 
and foreseen, in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at 
Manchester. The politics of the plain had become 
impossible for the most gifted of our political adventurers, 
and Mr. George, like other Irregulars, took to the 
hills. This is the clear meaning of the Manchester 
speech, and is the one direct light that it throws 
upon his future career. The late Prime Minister of 
England is on offer. He tells us that he will 
join any party, of the Right or the Left, pro- 








vided it be not too ‘‘ revolutionary ’’ or too ‘‘ reac- 
tionary’’ to suit the British taste. His remain- 
ing friends in the Press interpret this as a proposal for 
the formation of that Centre Party which, at various 
periods of his career, this or that colleague, Mr. Cham- 
berlain or Lord Birkenhead, has thrown out as a fit 
successor to the Coalition. And it is the natural home 
of politicians like Mr. George, who, having run through 
a somewhat slender stock of principles, retain an 
unabated appetite for power. He is clever, he is 
audacious, he has a pretty wit. He knows all the tricks 
on the board. Who will bid for such a prize? Liberal- 
ism? Laborism? Toryism? Or people who are discon- 
tented with all these parties and crave for something 
new! Mr. George’s credentials, to be sure, are 
not exactly brilliant. As he and his Government 
quit office they leave England a poor country, 
embarrassed in her finances, heavily loaded with debt 
and taxation, and in grave trouble over her lost foreign 
trade and her mass of unemployed workers. Is that the 
fault of the Prime Minister? Not altogether. But for 
the friendlessness abroad and the dangerous quarrel 
with France, for the fearful imbroglio in the East and 
the plight of the Christian populations, for the distrust 
in which England’s statesmanship, even her word and 
bond, are universally held, his character and personality 
are primarily to blame. The Lloyd George Government 
has been a handicapon British policies, be their character 
what they may. In France, and now in Italy, in Egypt, 
in Turkey, in Russia, in India, there is a situation 
so bad that it can only be improved by the 
announcement that he has ceased to be Prime Minister, 
and that either a Conservative or a Liberal, or 
a Labor statesman has taken his place. In effect, 
this is Mr. George’s confession. He even enumerates 
the chief items in the universal mess he leaves 
behind him, and tells us that he will watch with 
“satisfaction ’’ the efforts of his successor to clean it 
up. It will be one of the “ joys” he has “in store.” 
It is also, we suppose, his title to the affections of the 
British people, whose cause, he assures us, he has “ never 
betrayed.’’ 

For our part, we would suggest a little caution in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s future associates, whoever they may 
be. He is, he tells us, a Christian, though not, it would 
seem, of the doctrine of Christ. He is rather a Christian 
condottiere, who believes in striking back when he is 
struck, and has a sword in his hand, which, while he 
has ‘‘ strength,’’ he will ‘‘ use.’”” He is also a Glad- 
stonian; warning off the Turk from the European 
‘‘ shambles ’’ which he would seem to an impartial 
observer to have opened up for him in Constantinople 
and Thrace. But we imagine that even Mr. George 
would hardly describe himself as a diplomatist. For 
the luckless Prime Minister who is to be is 
about to enter a Conference in which he will have to 
debate these matters with the ‘“‘ barbarian ’’ Turk. In 
that argument the chief reliance of England must be 
on the assistance of Italy and France. Against these 
Powers Mr. George brings the insulting charge of 
having deserted him in face of the enemy, and broken 
faith with the cause of Christian civilization. If this is 
his preparation for the meeting at Venice or Lausanne, 
we may well ask whether the Christianity of peace and 
goodwill, which is the only Christianity worth having, 
is likely to prevail there. 

We deal elsewhere with the detailed results 
of Mr. George’s policy in the Near East, but it 
is necessary to insist here that out of this farrago 
of Jingo rant the plain fact emerges that if 
Mr. Lloyd George had taken counsel in time, he 


a 
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might have had from Fethi Bey or any Turkish 
negotiator practically the same terms as those on which 
Lord Curzon had to beg France to intercede with Kemal’s 
victorious army. That is his present to the British people 
in exchange for a new quarrel with France, the ashes 
of Smyrna, the ruin of the Greek and the aggrandize- 
ment of the Turk, an anti-British pact between Angora 
and Moscow, some millions of good money thrown into 
the sea, and the narrowest shave of a horrible, incalcul- 
able war. There stands the Peace Evangelist, his 
pilgrim’s scrip engrossed with this fine message for a war- 
stricken world. There is our new St. George, whose 
device for England is a dragon with tail rampant. We 
observe that Mr. Lloyd George, exiled as he is 
from Toryism and deposed from the Premiership, 
is still presented by the great Liberal journal of 
Manchester as a sort of a candidate for the Liberal 
leadership—a position for which his abuse of Lord 
Gladstone would seem eminently to qualify him. 
Well, this is a strange world, and strange things 
happen in it. But we would beg the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian ’’ to wait a little—say until the memory of 
John Bright has died away with the last survivor of 
the Manchester Reform Club, and it is no longer a 
tradition for a Prime Minister of England to talk like 
a gentleman, even when he cannot think like a 
Christian, or act for his country in the spirit of prudent 
and enlightened humanity. 





A RECORD OF GEORGIAN 
STATESMANSHIP. 


Prime Ministers rise and fall and-come and go, but the 
fruits of their policy remain. The charge against 
Mr. George is that the fruits of his policy are 
to be seen in Asia Minor, in Constantinople, in Thrace, 
in the Balkans, in Greece, and in the pockets of the 
British taxpayer—and everywhere the fruit is bitter and 
poisonous. Mr. George called his Manchester meeting in 
order to defend this policy with regard to Greece, Turkey, 
and the Near East, which he has been personally pursu- 
ing for the last three years. But his defence was no 
defence, for he did not attempt to meet the charge. It can 
most clearly be stated in the bare record of his policy. 

Two years ago on August 10th a treaty of peace was 
signed between the Allies and Turkey. Mr. George was 
Prime Minister on August 10th, 1920, and he must bear 
the full responsibility for that treaty. The treaty was 
no better and no worse than the other treaties of peace 
which were the fruit of Mr. George’s policy, and were 
signed by him. It was an unjust and dishonest treaty, 
like all the others, and in addition it was a sham treaty 
of peace signed with a sham Turkish Government, which 
was only kept in its place by the guns of the British fleet. 
Fortunately for the Turks, Mr. George and his Govern- 
ment had already wasted two years since the Armistice in 
ambiguous intrigues at Constantinople and Athens, and 
the time had long passed when it was possible to 
enforce this kind of peace. No real attempt was made 
even by Mr. George to enforce it. The Greeks 
were in Asia Minor, where they had no right to be; the 
British fleet was at Constantinople, where it had no right 
to be; the Armenians were left to the Turks and to their 
fate; while at Angora there collected all that was best 
in the Turkish nation, freed for the moment from the 
corrupting Levantine influences of Constantinople, and 
determined to build up a national Government and 
a national army to resist Mr. George’s Treaty of Sévres. 

The Turkish Nationalists at Angora, already six 
months before the Treaty of Sévres, had laid down the 
terms of settlement demanded by them in their National 





Pact. They refused absolutely to accept Mr. George’s 
Treaty of Sévres. Faced by these circumstances, there 
were only two alternatives for honest and intelligent 
statesmanship: either to enforce the treaty or to revise 
it after negotiations with the Angora Government. 
Mr. George did neither. He would not deal openly with 
the Angora Turks, and for two years he backed the 
Greeks against them in a stupid and dangerous war. This 
is the first place where Mr. George’s defence is 
an expurgated version of the facts. He ignores the whole 
charge with regard to this part of his policy. Already at 
the peace conference in Paris he swallowed the whole of 
M. Venizelos’s scheme for a ‘“‘ Greater Greece,’’ includ- 
ing the fantastic demand that the whole of Western Asia 
Minor should be handed over to her. The demand 
was resisted by France and Italy, and the abortive setitle- 
ment in the Treaty of Sévres was itself a compromise 
between the French and Italian view and that of 
M. Venizelos. But the British and Greek Prime 
Ministers attempted to obtain by force what they had 
failed to obtain in the treaty itself, a kind of Anglo- 
Greek hegemony of the Near East. The landing of the 
Greek army at Smyrna in 1919 was their idea, but it had 
been done apparently with the assent of the other Allies. 
In 1920 the Greeks were encouraged to extend their line 
to the Sea of Marmora, and from that time onward the 
whole responsibility for the Greek adventure rests upon 
Mr. George. After the fall of Venizelos and the return 
of King Constantine at the end of 1920 the reluctant 
consent of France and Italy to the Pro-Greek policy 
changed to active opposition, and it is now over a year 
and a half ago that France signed her treaty with the 
Angora Government. 

After 1920 Mr. George backed the Greeks and the 
French backed the Turks. For nearly two years, there- 
fore, he was backing what he now calls a “ feeble, 
futile, and foolish’? Government in a military 
adventure which—he had ample expert warning— 
would almost certainly end in disaster. In his defence 
he does not say a word about the objects of this Greek 
war which he, and he alone, encouraged. Last March 
the Allies at length agreed among themselves upon the 
revised terms of the Near Eastern settlement; they 
were, with the exception of Eastern Thrace, substan- 
tially the same terms as the Turks have agreed to now 
after defeating the Greeks. At the end of last July, 
Fethi Bey, the representative of the Angora Govern- 
ment, arrived in London with an offer of terms which 
were substantially the same as those which Mr. George 
now claims to have imposed upon the Turks by threat- 
ening them with war, and at the cost of millions of 
pounds to this country. Neither Mr. George nor the 
Foreign Secretary nor any other Minister would even 
receive Fethi Bey ; his terms were ignored, and the Prime 
Minister immediately made a speech which was a direct 
encouragement to the Greeks to continue fighting. 
Fethi Bey then left London, and about a week later the 
Turks started their offensive, which ended in the com- 
plete collapse of the Greek army and the burning of 
Smyrna. 

With the collapse of the Greek army there col- 
lapsed, too, the whole fabric of the George-Venizelist 
vision of the Anglo-Greek hegemony, with the Greeks 
in Thrace and Asia Minor and the British Fleet at Con- 
stantinople. According to Mr. George himself, he now 
had only three things which he could save out of the 
ruins of his own policy: he had to protect the freedom of 
the Straits; being a Christian and a Gladstonian, he 
had to protect the Christian minorities which he was 
now going to hand over to Turkish rule; and he had to 
prevent the war from spreading from Asia Minor to 
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Europe. Here, again, in his defence he expurgates the 
facts and ignores the real charge against him. No one 
complains of him for being a Christian, or even for 
being “the sort of Christian,’ as he aptly puts it, 
who, having a sword in his hand, is always ready to use 
it; no one complains of his desiring to protect other 
Christians, or the freedom of the Straits, or Eastern 
Thrace, or Europe. The charge is not with regard to the 
ends which he professes, but with regard to the strange 
means adopted by him for attaining them. A month 
ago he issued his famous manifesto without consulting 
his Allies, daring the Turks to enter his neutral zones, 
and calling upon the whole world of Christian States 
to mobilize against the Turks in order to defend the 
freedom of the Straits. He thereby took the course 
which he must have known would most certainly 
antagonize, not only the Turks, but also the French 
and Italians. The inevitable happened instantly. 
Within a week we stood alone, in imminent danger of 
war with Turkey, and without the support of a single 
ally. Mr. George waved his Christian sword and tried 
to beat up the war passions of the country, and, when 
this failed, he made his sacrifice to Nemesis and the 
Turk and accepted, as a settleinent, the very terms which 
he had rejected two months before, and which he could 
have got from the Angora Government at any time 
during the last two years. 

Such is the record of Mr. George’s policy. The 
mere statement of it should be a rope strong enough to 
hang any Government or statesman. For two years 
Mr. George has pursued a policy which has devastated 
Asia Minor, destroyed Smyrna, kept the whole Near 
East in ferment, brought Greece to bankruptcy and 
ruin, abandoned the Armenian and other Christian 
minorities to Turkey, and won for us almost universal 
hostility and suspicion. His defence of this policy shows 
that he has learnt nothing even from this experience. 
He was fighting, he tells us, for the “freedom of the 
Straits,’ and he will continue to fight for it; yet his 
own words show that he does not know what the phrase 
means. The “ freedom ’’ which a month ago in his mani- 
festo meant freedom for warships in time of war, has 
now become freedom for commerce in time of peace— 
which no one, for over a century, has ever thought of 
violating. And then, with a conference at hand which 
must, at the best, involve delicate and difficult nego- 
tiations, not only with the Turks, but with the French 
and Italians, he goes out of his way to enrage and 
envbitter all three. This may be good electioneering 
tactics. Butitis bad and dangerous statesmanship, and in 
the present conditions of Eurepe it is safer to have the 
country’s foreign policy in the hands of a statesman—of 
almost any statesman—than in those of an electioneering 
agent. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT GOVERNMENT 
TRADING. 


Ir would be difficult to find a more flagrant misrepresenta- 
tion of the contents and significance of a Government 
Blue Book than that contained or suggested in the 
comments of the ‘‘ Times ’’ on the “‘ Trading Accounts 
and Balance Sheets, 1920-1921.’’ This Blue Book gives 
the Report of the Comptroller and Auditor-General on 
the trading and commercial services conducted by 
Government Departments in connection with the war. 
It is not the business of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General to survey these operations, to pronounce on their 
object or their success in attaining it. No such survey is 
attempted in his pages. This official is concerned to 





protect the public property, and to see that there is no 
pilfering or corruption, and that somebody can be called 
to account for any mistake. Consequently in his report 
he puts his finger on this or that blunder, this or that 
loss. That is his duty. The ‘‘ Times”’ prints at the 
head of its abstract of this Blue Book the words ‘“‘ A 
Record of Waste,’’ and its leading article remarks: ‘‘ One 
might pick out passage after passage from this report 
entirely suitable for repetition in a humorous after- 
dinner speech, but the matter bears a far graver aspect 
when it is seen how immense are the sums that the 
Government has lost by its fatuous experiments in State 
trading.’’ There is not a word here of the immense 
sums that the Government has gained—yet this Blue 
Book might be described by an enthusiast for State 
trading as “a record of profits,’ if he followed the 
“Times ’’ principle of looking only at those trans- 
actions that suited his text. 

Take the history of the Government’s transactions 
in wool. On these the Government profit was nearly 
sixty-five millions. But this commercial profit is no 
kind of measure of the advantage the nation gained from 
these transactions. The Government bought the 
Australian clip, brought it to England, used part of it 
for supplying the needs of our Army and the armies of 
our Allies, and sold the rest to the trade at a commercial 
price which was less than the world-market price. The 
nation gained from this transaction at every stage. The 
purchase of the clip meant that the price of the raw 
material for the clothing of our troops was not forced up 
against the taxpayer by the growing world-shortage of 
wool, and especially the shortage of wool in Europe, 
due to the lack of sea transport during the war and 
immediately after it. In the second place, the manufac- 
turer or the spinner who supplied the needs of the Army 
worked on a costing system which ruled out extrava- 
gant profits. In the third place, the difference between 
the price at which the Government bought the wool 
and the price at which it sold wool to the trader went 
into the taxpayers’ pocket, and not into the pocket of 
any middleman. Let us add that the method of ration- 
ing the private trade which was adopted by the Wool 
Control Board prevented all the friction and injustice 
that would have followed if these private interests had 
been left to scramble among themselves for supplies. 
All these advantages accrued to the nation, in addition 
to the profit of sixty-five millions. Moreover, as any- 
body who turns to page 150 of the report will see, the 
administrative expenses of transactions covering nearly 
four hundred and fifty millions of nioney were just over 
a million. A Blue Book published in 1920 (Cmd. 788) 
gave the details, which show that the administrative 
expenses, in all the transactions connected with these 
large operations, were never 1 per cent. of the gross 
sales. The trade, left to itself, would never have clothed 
the British Army, and this scheme of war trading saved 
the nation from a collapse. 

Readers of this Blue Book must remember that 
in most cases where the Government acted, the 
Government stepped in after the ordinary business 
methods had broken down. This was true of 
munitions, and it was true of the Ministry of Food. 
These Ministries were established, not to make profits, 
but to supply certain services, and they succeeded. The 
Ministry of Food did not set out to make a profit on 
meat, or milk, or anything else; it set out to see that 
the English people were fed, and that there was an 
equitable distribution of food at the lowest possible 
price. The real proof of its success is the success of the 
rationing system, and the fact that food prices were 
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lower in England than in any country in the world, 
except two or three agricultural countries remote from 
Europe. A Department with such a task had to put 
other considerations before that of profit. It had also 
to work under the conditions imposed on it by the grow- 
ing maritime difficulties of the war. It had, at one 
time, to buy meat in the United States because the ships 
could not be spared to bring from Australia the meat 
that had been bought there. No doubt that transaction 
would provide “good material for an after-dinner 
speech.’’ As it was the object of the Department to 
maintain a continuous supply, it declined to take advan- 
tage of the fluctuations of the market in fixing prices 
for cattle, preferring to recoup itself by keeping a steady 
price alike in the seasons when cattle were scarce and 
in those when they were more plentiful. So with its 
handling of its stocks, On page 191 it is recorded 
that the Department lost nearly two millions on butter 
and cheese. If the Department had chosen to sell off 
its stocks at the close of the war, while prices were high, 
there would have been not loss, but a large profit. But 
in that case the price of butter would have gone up at 
once, and there would have been a shortage of butter 
a few months later. It was held to be the best policy 
to maintain control and release supplies gradually, 
just because it was desirable to avoid the consequences 
of selling-off the Government stocks of butter at once, 
while prices were high. 

It would be ridiculous again to consider the activities 
of the Board of Agriculture in regard to settlements for 
ex-soldiers as a mere commercial transaction. The 
Government wanted to settle ex-service men on the land 
and to do it without delay. The Board of Agriculture 
had consequently to buy land at a time when land was 





very costly, to equip its settlements at a time when build- 
ing was extraordinarily expensive, and to buy out tenants 
at a time of great agricultural prosperity. It was never 
pretended that these settlements could be made under 
these conditions except at a loss. 

We have no desire to argue for national trading as 
a policy, but we protest very strongly against the unfair 
impression that some critics seek to give of these trans- 
actions. There is no doubt that the nation lost seriously 
by the precipitate abandonment of all schemes for control, 
and of a great deal of valuable plant, in answer to the 
outcry of vested interests when peace came. The 
scrapping of Gretna—the best ‘‘ model city ’’ ever raised 
on British soil—was a wicked folly. At this moment 
Krupp’s establishments are busy making tubes for pro- 
ducing nitrates from the air. The war left us with a 
great mass of valuable plant and arrangements for using 
it to advantage. Yet because-private interests began 
to agitate, the Government got rid of the nation’s pro- 
perty at a grievous loss to the nation. If there were 
vital industries to be safeguarded, the plant ought to 
have been used for the preservation of these industries as 
national concerns. It suited private traders better to 
have a protectionist system and no national production, 
and consequently the Government adopted the bad and 
wasteful alternative. What the experiments of the war 
prove is that in certain circumstances national organiza- 
tion of production or trading can succeed when all other 
systems fail. No amount of special pleading can obscure 
that important truth. The hard-and-fast laws laid down 
by the private interests on the one side are just as 
arbitrary and just as confusing to useful thinking as the 
hard-and-fast lines laid down by the followers of Marx 
on the other. 








WHAT LONDON SHOULD THINK ABOUT. 


By DR. ETHEL BENTHAM. 


In less than a month, London will have to make the 
decision that comes to it every three years, and one hopes 
that it will take it more seriotisly than it usually does. 

As one who has been an “elected person’’ for 
several years and has come to close quarters with 
municipal problems in many ways, I should like to say 
a few words on the fundamentals of the choice to be 
made. This seems necessary since the general public is 
divided between contempt for municipal work as “ parish 
pump politics,’ and an uninstructed and vague but 
exaggerated idea of the powers and possibilities of Local 
Authorities. 

The real object of Local Authorities is to secure the 
maximum of health for their area. To this end they 
raise rates to pay for what they consider to be the 
essentials of health. They have certain definite obliga- 
tions laid upon them in regard to the upkeep of roads, 
drains (not main sewers), lighting, the removal of 
persons suffering from certain infectious diseases, the 
supervision of certain classes of houses, the disposal of 
refuse, and general sanitary administration; but they 
vary from borough to borough as to the relative weight 
they assign to these different obligations, and very 
largely as to the manner of carrying them out, and also 
in their attitude towards such things as baths and wash- 
houses, open spaces, municipal housing, street markets, 
public halls, and other facilities and amenities which 
may be provided by them for their public. Of late the 
public conscience has been somewhat stirred with regard 
to the loss of life among infants, and the poor standard 
of health among mothers and the surviving children as 
shown by the Reports of the Medical Officer of the 





Board of Education, and by the recruiting revelations of 
the war. As a consequence, Councils have appointed 
Maternity and Child Welfare Committees holding a semi- 
independent position, with a large proportion of non- 
elected persons upon them, co-opted because of some 
special interest in this subject. From this has resulted 
great activity in Child Welfare in the narrow sense— 
the appointment of Health Visitors, the establishment 
of Welfare Centres, Schools for Mothers, Maternity 
Homes, &c. This is all to the good as far as it goes, 
though, to my thinking, it would have been preferable 
to put the whole and direct responsibility for these 
things upon the Borough Councils, and to leave their 
responsible Health Committees to consider all the 
factors that make for health, in due relation to one 
another; and to give the non-elected persons their 
appropriate place on sub-committees appointed to carry 
out specific details of a deliberate policy. As it is, the 
best of these committees are up against a stone wall of 
impossibilities, and can, at most, practise the dis- 
piriting occupation of scooping up spilt milk while they 
are quite unable to provide new jugs. 

But apart from questions of method, let us under- 
stand clearly the conditions with which Councils have to 
deal. These are the conditions of the northern half of 
Kensington especially, of which the writer has intimate 
knowledge, but they are substantially applicable to large 
districts of other boroughs as well. 

North Kensington is healthily situated, not water- 
logged like parts of Hammersmith and Chelsea. It has 
a high rateable value, good, wide streets, and a decent 
population, That is to say, it has few real slum areas, 
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if by that one understands ruinous courts of broken- 
down houses inhabited by thieves and undesirables. 
There was a notorious area of this sort, but some of it 
has been rebuilt, and the people scattered: and, 
unpleasant as it is to-day, it is in that sense no longer 
a slum. 

The inhabitants of North Kensington are the 
people who drive our trains, conduct our "buses, build 
our houses, do our plumbing and painting, put in our 
gas and electric light, and furnish the clerks for our city 
offices, together with the retail business people who 
supply their needs. In short, they are the people who 
keep London going. 

The district is liberally provided with philanthropic 
and welfare institutions of every kind and sort; yet last 
year 119 of its babies out of every 1,000 died in their 
first year, as against 81 for the whole of London, 
Brady Street area included: and the general death-rate 
of its population was 15.4 as against 12.4 for the rest of 
London. Nor is this an accidental or isolated 
occurrence. In a long series of years these rates have 
nearly always exceeded those of London as a whole. 
Why? 

The whole district seems to have been built fifty or 
sixty years ago for the class of people who then lived 
in eight- or nine-roomed houses. Now, in the whole of 
the Golborne Ward (with 27,000 people in an area of 
less than 250 acres), and the neighboring halves of the 
Pembridge, St. Charles, and Norland Wards, only an 
odd parson or doctor occupies a whole house, and the 
rest are inhabited by any number of families up to nine 
in a nine-roomed house, the average being four or five. 
It was a time of deeply sunk basements, many of them 
with the tops of their windows at the pavement level, 
and often with such narrow areas as to need a liberal 
interpretation of the bye-laws to. qualify as sleeping 
places at all; yet these are usually occupied by large 
families of young children because landlords do not like 
them upstairs. The water supply seems originally to have 
been in the basement only, but of late years an 
extra tap has been added, in some cases on the first 
half-landing (often with no facilities for pouring away 
water), and, in many houses, on the leads outside the 
landing window-sill, over which the full pails have to be 
lifted, an enormous strain on a delicate woman or a 
growing girl. Refuse used to be thrown into brick ash- 
pits in the front areas, but these are mostly abolished 
now, and a sanitary dustbin is usually provided. This 
must perforce be close under either the front or back 
kitchen windows, and, in the summer when everyone 
cooks by gas, the refuse of four families overflows 
frequently, and the bin has to be supplemented by an 
old pail or grocery box, to the great encouragement of 
bluebottles and flies. In a house inhabited by four or more 
families, even if all are careful managers, the wear and 
tear tod stairs, banisters, dustbins, windows, and 
sanitary appliances is necessarily very great, while 
repairs are often not very quickly done, leaving intervals 
when one tap is hors de combat or a pipe leaking, and 
the surviving one has to serve the needs of the whole 
house. There is no larder or pantry accommodation at 
all except what cupboards the tenants themselves 
provide. The rooms do not average as much as sixteen 
feet by twelve. There are no playgrounds except school 
yards, small and not available at all times, and hardly 
any open spaces but the roadways. 

The questions that a Medical Officer of Health or 
his Health Visitors have to face—one cannot say to 
solve—are such as these, and one is tempted to ask 
Sir Alfred Mond’s advice on some of the points. 

(1) A family of man and wife with girls of nine- 
teen, fourteen, and seven years of age, and boys of 





seventeen, fifteen, nine, and three years, in two rooms. 
How should the sleeping be arranged ? 

(2) A man taken ill with a possibly infectious illness 
when his wife is expecting her confinement and there 
are already two children in their only room. There are 
three families, each with several children, in the same 
house. What steps can be taken to limit infection? 

(3) A man suspected of tuberculosis, but still at 
work and entirely dependent on his work, with four 
children of schoo! age (one of them possibly tuberculous 
also), and a wife, in two rooms. How should their 
accommodation be divided ? 

(4) A case of scarlet fever occurring in a laryre, 
young family, on the middle floor, while the top floor 
has a four-days-old baby, and the “ parlors’? momently 
expect one, and the children from all three floors and 
from the basement tenement necessarily play together 
in the hall. Are all the families to stay away from 
school? How are their clothes and bedding to be 
disinfected? And when? And where shall they sleep 
the while? 

One could multiply these (actual) examples by the 
hundred, for in such districts, where the majority of 
tenements consist of two rooms, they are not of excep- 
tional, but of everyday occurrence. They are the 
normal “‘ state of life unto which it has pleased God to 
call’’ large numbers of our fellow citizens. Is it not 
obvious that these conditions directly account for much 
of the ill-health and have also a large indirect effect by 
making any true home life impossible? How can a 
tired man rest or think in such circumstances, or a 
woman keep her nerves and temper while wrestling all 
day long with such surroundings? And may it not be 


_reasonably supposed that Kensington’s evil pre- 


eminence is due to the fact that it has one of the densest 
areas in London, and is not foremost in taking such 
precautions as might be used to mitigate the effect? 

A Council’s work is to make a healthy area. How 
should it set about it? 

It is not an easy question to answer, for past 
inaction has let the thing get out of hand, and the 
Councils’ opportunities and powers now have become 
very limited, while any real solution raises problems far 
beyond their scope. All the thorny questions of land 
ownership and ground rents, rating, &c., of the division 
of duties and powers between the L.C.C. and the 
Borough Councils, and many other intricate and con- 
tentious matters, particularly transport (greatly com- 
plicated by its relation to rateable value), must come 
into any fundamental solution. These will take time to 
fight out, and the Borough Councils have only a limited 
and indirect influence upon them. Nevertheless, even 
one Council could exert an incalculable force if it really 
settled down to a conscientious subordination of all 
interests to the well-being of its area: if it steadily con- 
sidered what things were essential to a healthy human 
life, and used all the powers it has got with a single 
eye to that end. 

Something must be done and done swiftly, for the 
overcrowding and consequent ill-health is increasing upon 
us. Infantile mortality tells much, but a worse thing still 
is the deterioration of the survivors, and in such condi- 
tions, the physical, mental, and moral standard must 
deteriorate. Public opinion must insist that Local 
Authorities shall have a much wider conception of their 
responsibility, and (while they may have to wait for some 
needful increase of powers) that the Councillors they 
are about to elect shall have shown that they do recognize 
the seriousness of the duty they undertake. They must 
feel their individual and personal responsibility for 
muddy and dusty roads, bad water supply in houses, 
insufficient and badly cleansed dustbins, ill-flushed drains 
with dangerous dead-ends, insufficient scavenging and 
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washing of mewsways, or the poor lighting of the back 
streets. Electors must see to it that their representatives 
realize that the daily collection of trade and domestic 
refuse may be a highly important measure of Child 
Welfare, and that it is the duty of public representatives 
to think for themselves in place of relying on even the 
best of officials. Such an enormity as a water-supply 
involving lifting pails across window-sills could never 
have been perpetrated by anyone who stopped one 
moment to think of its consequences. Councillors must 
know that all these humble, even nauseous, details are 
their business. And then, even in the most congested 


districts, there is some room to build. It might, in a long 


view, be cheaper to build—even without a grant, if united 
pressure fails to get one. And where landlords can’t or 
won’t make houses habitable, even to our degraded 
standard, might it not be economical to put Section 28 of 
the Housing and Town-Planning Act into force without 
question or delay? 

One Council that showed itself in earnest, especially 
if it were one of the richer ones whose penny rate means 
£10,000 or so, might do much to change the face of 
London and to bring about a higher standard of health 
for all. 





A London Diary. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

So the great fall has come at last. There was no 
recovery from the stunning defeat of Mr. Chamberlain at 
the Carlton meeting—for if the Prime Minister could not 
control a meeting of his own Parliament, and its leader 
and his deputy utterly failed to impress them in his favor 
and that of the Coalition, in what direction was he to look ? 
The Tory rank and file were more set against his Govern- 
ment and personality than the timid and carefully fed 
and schooled products of the ‘‘ coupon ”’ election. For 
the first time in English history a Prime Minister was 
deserted in office by (a) a part of his Cabinet, (5) the 
majority of the House of Contmons, (c) the mass of the 
supporting forces in the country. Obviously he could not 
remain in power. But neither could he claim the right of 
Dissolution, which was, after all, not a mere prerogative 
of the Prime Minister but only a privilege to be granted 
oor denied. If that was asked for, the King would 
naturally ask whether a Conservative Government 
could not be formed, and as this was quite possible, would 
be at liberty to send for the men who would undertake 
the task, or who could advise him where he should apply. 
I suppose Mr. George dreams of a popular campaign. He 
is a master of demagogy ; and now that he is quit of the 
responsibility of office, he may exercise the arts and 
charms of free (and freely decorated) speech as only he 
knows how. But he has no longer any right to speak for 
the country ; and if he tried, his voice would carry none 
of the authority that at this hour, of all others, a Prime 
Minister ought to wield. The forces of use and wont 
have been too much for his improvizing genius, and his 
wisdom will be to bow to them. 


MEANWHILE if our “ Battling Siki’’ has fallen 
at last, he has had quite a good opening round. 
He has set all the world by the ears, divided his 
Cabinet, divided the Tories, and made: perhaps a little 
(a very little) schism among the Liberals. His tactics, 





too, have been quite clever. It now appears that he has 
not captured Lord Curzon and Mr. Bonar Law, and I 
am pretty sure he has not got Lord Derby. They are 
the dark horses, in different loose boxes, and they have 
a good deal of power. But Mr. Chamberlain proved 
an easy prey, Lord Birkenhead was an early prize, 
and Mr. Churchill has now to tread the Georgian way, 
whether he likes it or not. There was also skill of a 
tricky kind in putting the appeal to the Tory members of 
Parliament before the Conservative Conference, and 
excluding the Tory Peers—who are anti-Georgian almost 
to a man, and include many men of light and leading 
in the party—no less than independents like Mr. 
Marriott, Sir Reginald Blair, Mr. Mosley, Mr. Erskine, 
and Admiral Sueter. The House of Commons, on the 
other hand, was his own creation ; the official element was 
large and the unofficial one corruptible or weak, and there 
were many retiring members. Meanwhile, there was Mr. 
George’s flashy to-ing and fro-ing in the constituencies, 
and the attendant crowds, which had been pretty large, 
much inspirited the campaigners of Downing Street. 
All this was to be anticipated. 


NEVERTHELESS, the fight is over, and all but its 
opening phases went disastrously for the Prime 
Minister. The Newport election was a fearful blow. 
Mr. Clarry was the “Morning Post’’ candidate, anti- 
George, and anti-Coalition. He won against a strong 
Labor candidate and a quasi-Liberal, with the under- 
ground support of the Georgian propaganda. Fighting 
Toryism, therefore, had its marching orders. It saw 
itself quit of the Lloyd George complex, a great and 
finally a united British party again. A second stroke was 
the swift retort of the caucus on the ‘‘ packing ”’ 
maneuvre of the Carlton Club. That showed that the 
strength of Toryism lay not in its Cabinet figures—a 
poor, characterless lot—but in the men of the machine 
and the fighting phalanx. 


ANOTHER and more spiritual element has been at war 
with Lloyd Georgism. Sober men of all parties, knowing 
the state of the country and the danger abroad, 
are in a concerted revolt against the Government, 
and will take care that the country is well 
informed as to its peril and discredit. And the modera- 
tion and skill of Lord Salisbury’s lead, and his dis- 
couragement of anti-Labor tactics, are of good omen 
for the rise of a sober and well-principled Toryism. The 
fact is the country is tired of demagogy. Nothing comes 
of it; and the extreme cynicism of the Manchester speech 
is a warning not only that Mr. Lloyd George’s moral 
force is exhausted, but that a higher ‘note in political 
morals, no less than a more competent intellectualism, is 
indispensable to the government of the Empire. Nor is 
there any way but failure out of Mr. George’s quarrel 
with Conservatism. The more Mr. George divides 
the Tory Party (and this is his object), the 
stronger will be the reaction in the rank and file, 
and the more certain the withdrawal of the Tory 
vote from the Georgian candidatures. His ‘‘ Coalies ”’ 
are wholly marooned. What, then, is the value to him 
of any further ‘‘ practice’’ on the unity and strength 
of Toryism? I have always held that Mr. George’s isola- 
tion in the political world would be sudden, and that 
when it came it would be pretty complete. This change 
has come, and the manceuvres of the Carlton meeting 
only hastened its arrival. 


MEanwuie, things march so quickly as to upset all 
the electioneering calculations. A few weeks or days 
ago these were very tentative. No Party seemed to 
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care to “opt’’ for a winning position. The Labor 
statisticians hardly expected, for example, to secure more 
than a maximum of about 180 seats. A corresponding 
Liberal calculation was well below 100. Now (in spite of 
Newport) it is thought likely that the swing of the 
balancing vote will bring the Labor strength well up to 
200, and the Liberal figures to at least 100. In other 
words, the Labor-Liberal forces would approach the point 
at which they would command the situation ‘in the 
new Parliament. Turn to the other side. The 
Lloyd George following is of no account in the country 
apart from the Tory vote. By keeping that vote strictly 
to themselves, the united Conservatives might top 300 
in a House of 615. But some Tory split is inevitable ; 
and its extent and gravity do not depend on 
Mr. George’s personality. His hold on the Party 
as a whole went long ago. So intense is the 
anti-George feeling that I hear of Lord Salisbury 
receiving not hundreds but literally thousands of 
approving letters. But something hangs on the numbers 
and character of the Cabinet members and leaders whom 
Mr. George succeeds in attaching to his standard on this 
or that condition. If the Cabinet were pretty solid for 
him, that would be a great score, but the Tory situation 
would be lost, for the Party would go into the fight in 
sections. But there is no such prospect. I should 
guess that the most powerful section of the Cabinet 
assembled under the banner of ‘‘ Unity (7.e., Tory unity) 
First.’’ And as Mr. George’s Premiership constituted 
the main obstacle to such unity, the key of the Party 
situation and its electoral hopes had to be sought in his 
removal. 


I sex that Mr. George, in his attack on 
Lord Gladstone, denies that gentleman’s claim ever 
to have rendered a service to Liberalism. This surprises 
me, for if it was a service to create a Liberal majority in 
the Parliament of 1906, and thus to open the door of 
office and fame to Mr. George himself, Lord Glad- 
stone, as the organizer of the victorious campaign, 
deserves his share of the credit. But perhaps the 
depreciation of Lord Gladstone arises from his second 
essay in Liberal management rather than his first. If 
the open door thus became a closed one, the hand 
was much more Mr. George’s than Lord Gladstone’s. 
And if a Liberal statesman, having seen the deadly blow 
struck at Liberalism in 1918, forthwith decided that the 
executioner was safer outside, Mr. George is the last 
man in the world who has a right to blame him. In 
fact, his ill-nature is as uncalled for as it is graceless. 
Lord Gladstone’s talents were never advertised. But 
they were sufficiently shown in an _ excellent 
administration of the Home Office no less than in the 
brilliant reconstructive feat of 1906. 


Ir is a little singular that in our shifting world of 
European politics the one stable figure seems to be a 
German. I am told that there is no doubt of President 
Ebert’s success when he presents himself for re-election. 
This plain man has contrived not only to keep his place, 
but to dignify it, and to create an almost national con- 
fidence in his character and good sense. Failing this, 
there might be some peril in Hindenburg’s candidature 
should it be pursued. Hindenburg is an honest and 
intelligent, if not a great man. His figure is not without 
picturesqueness or worth, and it would be asking too 
much of Germany that she should turn down the general 
who won the greatest victory of the war. Nevertheless, 
Hindenburg’s success, in the existing state of Europe, 
would be a calamity, and there is no substantial prospect 
of it. 





[Since writing this I see that President Ebert’s term 
is to be extended to 1925, so that its continuance to that 
time is assured.] 


I HAVE no good news from Egypt. The situation 
there is just what it might be expected to be when 
one remembers that after promising an independent 
Egypt, the abolition of the Protectorate, and the 
free negotiation of a Treaty as between the two 
nations, we have, in fact, set up an extremely 
unfree Egypt, substituted martial law for the 
Protectorate, and banished or imprisoned or silenced the 
men who were able and ready to conclude such a Treaty. 
This policy has failed, as it deserved to fail. Zaghloul 
remains the idol of his countrymen—Madame Zagh- 
loul’s departure for Gibraltar was the occasion of one 
of the greatest demonstrations ever seen in Egypt—and 
his return with honor is indispensable to peace. As for 
the Sarwat Ministry, I am assured that it has had a bad 
effect on the traditions of our own service no less than 
on the public life of Egypt. The best Egyptians, intellec- 
tually and socially, will have nothing to do with it. 
Many are in prison, and very rigorously treated there, 
while the country as a whole is denied a free Press 
and free public meeting. The Government therefore 
is compelled to resort to the weak and the venal. 
This is not the way to keep the standard of British 
rule in the East high, or the British name respected. 
A change is inevitable. Why, in the name of all that 
is sensible and honorable in our history as an Eastern 
Power, is it not put in hand? 


ARE we not too hard on popular taste in literature? 
I have been inclined to think so since I heard from the 
librarian of one of the greatest free libraries in 
England, which happens to be Croydon, the name of 
the English woman novelist whose books were in most 
request. My readers will guess Ethel M. Dell? They 
will, and they will be wrong. It was—Jane Austen. 
Another woman writer was found to have tied in 
popularity (or thereabouts) with Mr. Hutchinson. 
Name? George Eliot. I administer a third restorative. 
Dickens is supposed to be read no longer, or at the best 
with pity and mild scorn. There are 300 volumes of 
Dickens’s books in the Croydon library. The average 
number to be found on the shelves on any given day is 
about six. 

A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Detters, 
O BISHOPS, SAVE US! 


Day by day in the stations of the Tube, and sometimes 
in the columns of the ‘‘Times,’”’ we have lately been 
appalled with the horror of an announcement beginning 
with the word ‘‘ Warning!’’ Ominous though that 
word must always be, its terrors are immeasurably 
increased by the three words following: ‘‘ London is 
Doomed.’’ What a picture is called up by-those few 
letters (red in the Tube placards)! Think what London 
is—still the largest city of the world, and still perhaps 
the richest; the heart and brain of an Empire upon 
which the sun is always rising ; a hive of human bees and 
drones; a covert for six million incarnate souls; a 
treasury of arts; a cluster of generations upon a river of 
“‘ liquid history ’’; a galaxy of churches; a mother of 
Parliaments; a county in itself; a bishop’s diocese! 
Yet ‘‘ London is doomed! ’’ The words recall those 
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pictures by John Martin that still moulder upon the walls 
of ancient piety in country places. In them you may 
behold lightning that blazes from fuliginous heavens, and 
an earth rent by earthquake to her inmost heart. 
Hurricanes sweep in different directions through the 
tortured air. Hail, rain, and sv:ow lash each other in 
contending storms. Side by side the sun and moon glare 
in angry red, and the stars are swept away like the dust 
of a tempestuous desert. In the midst the temples and 
palaces of a magnificent city are seen crashing down in 
ruin, while its inhabitants, clad in purple and gold or 
clothed upon by naught but the luxury of wantonness, 
run to and fro, they know not whither. No wonder they 
run, for, as the old rhyme said, the End of the World 
has begun, and London is Doomed 

Awful apprehensions may well afflict us as we catch 
the morning train, and they cast a melancholy over all 
our day. We try not to be cowards. We should like to 
be brave, and when death does come we hope to face the 
inevitable change as Britons should. But the horror of 
the .prospect is overwhelming. What! all of us 
together? All the squares and factories and slums and 
theatres and Government buildings and the Horseguards 
and Buckingham Palace and Madame Tussaud’s and the 
Tower and Selfridge’s and the Abbey and the Marble 
Arch and St. Paul’s? What! all the pretty suburbs at 
one fell swoop? Is there, then, no way of escape? Once 
we were told that a comet was coming, sure as fate, to 
eat us up with its tail. We trembled, but somehow it 
missed us. It went sweeping away, tail and all, heaven 
knows where. That was what boys call a shave, no 
doubt, but here we are still, merry as grigs. Or, at least, 
we should be merry but for that red placard staring us 
daily in the face: ‘‘ London is doomed.’’ What shall 
we do? Must we pack up like Christians when the Turks 
are coming? Must we pack up like Turks when the 
Christians are coming? Shall we run into the country? 
Or to the Riviera? Or to Germany, where living is 
cheap and safe? Is there no way of escape? 

Yes, there is a way, and if you have courage to read 
the rest of that red placard, you will find it plainly 
stated. Salvation all depends upon the Bishops. They 
can do it if they please, and their task is by no means 
arduous. It is not often that Bishops have the chance 
of conferring so large a benefit upon their fellow 
countrymen at so small a cost. There have been 
occasions on which we have not seen eye to eye with 
Bishops. We have ventured to differ from their political 
opinions, and even to criticize their pronouncements 
ex cathedré. We fear that at times our humble 
criticisms may have irritated them. But at this crisis of 
our great city’s destiny we withdraw all we have said. 
We sing our palinode. In our inmost hearts we have 
never doubted that Bishops were human beings, and even 
humane. Beneath all their gorgeous trappings, their 
sleeves, their mitres, their crosses, and their rings, we 
have sometimes heard the beatings of a kindly heart. We 
have believed them to be patriots. During the last eight 
years they have often told us they were. Sometimes they 
have even appeared to set their service to their country 
above their obedience to their Founder’s teaching. One 
at least has donned the uniform of war, and courageously 
advanced within the sound of guns. Let them now 
remember their calling. Let the appeal of common 
humanity reach their gentlemanly hearts. Let them take 
their courage in both their apostolic hands! Let them 
open Joanna Southcott’s box ! 

For our vast and thickly inhabited metropolis that 
is the only line of escape. There is no secret about it. 
That red placard is explicit in its terms: ‘‘ London is 
Doomed unless the Bishops open Joanna Southcott’s 





‘ regard this appeal as superstitious. 


Box.’’) Nothing can be clearer. No gloss or misinter- 
pretation is possible. The Ten Commandments are not 
more definite. Some texts the Bishops may get round, 
but they cannot get round this one. A few years ago the 
present writer’s friend was seated in an office connected 
with a certain political society. A gentle but firm 
knocking was heard at the door, and two dim figures 
entered the simple room. They were male and female, 
dressed in the fashion known to the police as ‘‘ respect- 
able.”’ After compliments, as the Turks say, they 
began by informing him that they knew he had great 
influence with the Bishop of London. It was in vain that 
he protested ; he did not know the Bishop; he had only 
once spoken to him, though he had often seen him smile 
and smile; the Bishop was certainly quite unaware of his 
existence. As we said, protests were utterly in vain. The 
respectable pair insisted that he should at once appeal to 
the Bishop to save London (or was it not England in 
those days?) from her impending doom. ‘‘ But that is 
the Bishop’s function,’”’ he replied. ‘‘ That is what he 
is always doing. That is what he is paid to do. It is his 
daily task. What more can he possibly undertake? ” 
“* He can open Joanna Southcott’s Box,’’ was the imme- 
diate and joint reply. ‘‘ Oh, is that all?”’ cried the 
writer’s friend, much relieved. ‘‘ Bring me the box and 
a crowbar, and I will do that myself before you can say 
Ingram.”’ ‘‘ No hands profane may open the Box,” 
they replied; ‘‘ only a Bishop’s hands can avert the 
doom.’’ Further offers of lay assistance were useless, - 
and the frustrated interview closed. 

’ It does seem a pity. Here we wretched Londoners 
stand on the very edge of the abyss, and the only people 
who could save move not a finger. Probably the box is 
not hard to open. Any burglar could do it as soon as 
winking, and some of the Bishops are powerful men. 
Joanna Southcott died a huadred and eight years ago, 
and her box is very likely in a dilapidated condition ; for 
she was a servant maid, and we know what servants’ 
boxes usually are. It is true that when she took to 
prophesying at the sensible age of forty-two, she and her 
followers collected a considerable sum of earthly cash. 
This she is supposed to have increased further by issuing 
half-sheets of note-paper sealed with a mystic red seal 
bearing the letters ‘‘ I.C.”’ and two stars upon it—a seal 
which she had picked up while sweeping a room. With 
these passports she ensured the passage of 144,000 souls 
to heaven, if that number of people applied. It was 
said that for these passports she charged a guinea a soul 
—considerably more than our Passport Office charges 
now, but then the advantages were considerably greater. 
As one may read in the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’’ she began the issue in 1802, but three years 
later (the year of Trafalgar) she had sealed only 10,000 
of the Elect, and in the following year the demand ceased 
because one of the Elect was then hanged for murder, 
and it was commonly felt that in that case salvation was 
dubious, even with the assurance of the Red Seal. The 
Prophetess then developed a common form of religious 


mania, declaring herself to be ‘‘ The Lamb’s Wife,’ 


about to give birth to ‘‘ Shiloh, the Second Christ.’’ 


While awaiting the expected arrival, the Elect 


purchased a crib at the cost of £200, pap-spoons at the 
cost of £100, and a handsomely bound Bible. But 
instead of fulfilling the expectation, the poor woman 
died. We do not know what became of the crib, the 
pap-spoons, or the Bible. We only know that here is 
the box, and we sincerely hope it is insured. For the 
fate of this splendid metropolis depends upon that 
security—upon that and the Bishops. 

Now we implore the Bench of Bishops not to dis- 
‘‘ There may be 
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something in it;” as people say of Spiritualism, and we 
do not merely mean there may be something in the box. 
We would remind the Bishops that this superstition, if 
it be one, has at all events the advantage of age, whereas 
young superstitions are springing up around us on 
every side, and so far as we know the Bishops remain 
silent about them. It is a natural time for superstitions, 
for among the causes of superstition Bacon classes 
‘* barbarous times, especially joined with calamities and 
disasters.’’ Let the Bishops remember the superstitions 
that sprouted during the war and linger still—the 
Russian troops that were seen by many; the Angels 
of Mons; the communing with the spirits of the dead, 
who described themselves as drinking ethereal whisky- 
and-soda or smoking ethereal cigars. Have the Bishops 
reproved the little Yorkshire girls who photographed 
fairies, or the applauding spectators who swallowed the 
fairies, camera and all? Do they laugh at the absurdity 
of men who refuse to light three cigarettes from a single 
match; or at those who tie a gollywog or a medal of 
St. Christopher to their motors as ‘‘ mascots ’’ to pre- 
serve them upon their wild career? Or at those who 
will not sit down thirteen at table, or walk under a 
ladder, or look at a new moon through glass? Are the 
men and women who spend money in advertising the 
Doom of London unless the Bishops open the box any 
more to be despised than all those others who long to 
be deceived, and deceived they are? Credo quia 
impossibile. Absurdum est, ergo verum. The delight 
in the irrational, the impossible, the ridiculous, is no 
new thing in man’s spirtual history. He is always long- 
ing for a fairyland to transcend the common laws of 
nature. Here is another manifestation of that longing, 
and what are the Bishops going to do about it? 





Communications. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S DEFENCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION & THE ATHENZUM. 


Sir,—What are the charges against the Prime 
Minister? And what is his answer? 


His APPEAL TO THE SworD. 


The first charge: That he has betrayed the Supreme 
War Aim—the supersession of Might by Right—and 
betrayed thereby the millions who laid down their lives 
for it. 

What is his answer? ‘‘ Was the British Govern- 
ment to present the spectacle of the British dragon ”’ 
(Note, the lion has become a dragon under Welsh 
influence) “tothe world . . . with its tail firmly wedged 
between his legs?’’ ‘‘ So long as I have a sword 
in my hand and God gives me strength to use it, I will.’’ 
(But the sword is in the hands of the Secretariat. The 
poverty, mutilation, and death are for others.) 


His Dvuputiciry. 

The second charge: That owing. to delay, divisions, 
and mistrust among Allies, we were within an ace of war. 

In the delay the Prime Minister glories. ‘‘ We have 
succeeded,”’ says he, ‘‘ in holding up the Peace.’’ Of 
the divisions he knew nothing. ‘‘ Why didn’t you have 
an understanding with our Allies? We thought we 
had.’’ Does he not remember the Italian Peace? Has 
he never read Yussuf Kemal Bey’s letter to M. Franklin- 
Bouillon rejoicing in the ‘‘ definitive and durable peace ”’ 
which had been made, and M. Briand’s telegram ratifying 
it? As to mistrust, let me take one example. To defend 
himself he urges that he inherited his obligations. He 





charges the Government prior to 1916 (of which Govern- 
ment he was a member, and for whose acts he was jointly 
responsible) with having made such Treaties as left ‘‘ only 
a small strip of Anatolia ’’ for the Turks. He was bound, 
says he, by these engagements. Yet on January 5th, 
1918, he could say: ‘‘ Nor are we fighting to deprive 
Turkey of its capital or of the rich and renowned lands 
of Asia Minor and Thrace.”’ 

At what point can you say you have got such a man? 
Plainly, is there a civilized nation in the world (let alone 
Turkey) which can or. ought to trust him? Can it be 
denied that his defeat is a necessary antecedent of those 
“open, just and honorable relations’’ which the 
Covenant prescribes? 


His Betrayat oF CHRISTIAN MINORITIES. 


The third charge: That he has betrayed those hap- 
less Christians who trusted us. To the Armenian 
deputation at Manchester, on September lith, 1918, 
he gave a solemn pledge: “I ask you to believe that 
those responsible for the government of this country 
are not unmindful of their responsibilities to your 
martyred race.’’ Let us compare this with Mr. Bal- 
four’s statement (March 14th, 1920): ‘‘ Great Britain 
finds the utmost difficulty in carrying out the respon- 
sibilities she has already undertaken. She cannot add 
Armenia to their number.”’ 

What were those responsibilities? | Well, we had 
the Russian War on hand for one. The Prime Minister 
himself explains the other: “I cannot understand with- 
drawing . . . from the more promising part of Meso- 
potamia. Mosul is a country with great possibilities. 
It has rich oil deposits.” (House of Commons, 
March 25th, 1920.) 

The Prime Minister’s strong appeal is that he has 
stopped the westward march of the Turk with his d1iy.- 
ping scimitar. But what is responsible for Kemal’s rise 
to power? New friends and new arms. New friends. 
Who drove the Bolsheviks into their strange and 
unnatural alliance with the Turks? They had to find 
friends somewhere. What was the effect of the Greek 
Black-and-Tan occupation of Smyrna? Can anyone 
calculate to what degree it reinvigorated Turkish 
Nationalism? And who provided the dripping scimitar? 
Is it a fact, as stated by Marshal Franchet d’Esperey, 
that Kemal (presumably, among other purposes, for the 
massacre of his victims) uses arms sent by us to the 
White forces in Russia? Is it true, as stated in the 
“ Manchester Guardian’? (December 30th, 1920), that 
the “ Armenians accuse the British of having removed 
from the enormous Russian stores at Kars and given, or 
sold, to Denikin and Azerbaijan sufficient arms, muni- 
tions, and equipment to have supplied the entire Arme- 
nian army for several years ’’? Are these things true? 
If they are, what are we to say of the nauseating appeal 
to the spirit of Gladstone? 


His Piea For THE Srraits. 


And finally comes the familiar incantation con- 
cerning “the freedom of the Straits.’? Must we really 
have a war to ensure it? and what, by the way, does 
it mean? 

In Article V. of the Russo-Kemalist Treaty, which 
guarantees ‘‘ the freedom of the Straits and free passage 
through them for trade relations of all peoples,’’ there 
seems, at least, some slight basis for negotiations. The 
littoral States, for whom the question is of vital 
moment, have been left to make what they can of three 
indications :— 

1. The Government’s hesitation to admit Russia 
to the Conference (see Report of Labor Deputation) ; 

2. The bombardment of Samsun by the Greeks, 
who, at least, enjoyed this freedom, and 

3. The bombardment of the Russian coast by 
British warships. 


The taxpayer and prospective conscript would like 
to hear more of the matter.—Yours, &c., 


Wepewoop Benn. 
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Letters to the €ditor. 


THE CHURCHES AND WAR. 

Srmr,—I have read “F. A. A.’s” letter in your issue of 
October 14th with the greatest pleasure, and I congratulate Dr. 
Stuart Holden on speaking out fearlessly. The extract from 
his sermon is one of the best things I have read for many a 
day. Many of us who lifted up our voices on this matter 
during the war feel that we can say little about repentance : 
it is too much like asking other people to agree with us, 
saying, “ Now, you see, we were right after all.” We have 
been thankful for such utterances as Dr. Jowett’s, but we 
have been painfully aware that, given as good a setting-up 
of the case as was made in August, 1914, most of these 
“ fairweather pacifists” would be found no longer among 
the prophets but among the politicians. 

I am disquieted when I see spatchcocked into a peace 
sermon the disavowal made, for example, by Dr. Jowett 
himself at the meetings of the Congregational Union, “I am 
not a peace-at-any-price man.” Do we hear people who 
plead for truth say, “I am not, by the way, a truth-at-any- 
price man”? What scientist or preacher could convince 
people that he cared about truth if he talked that way? The 
alternative to peace is war, and war means, as an integral 
part of itself, deceit, treachery, violence, suppression of 
truth, hatred (not so much in the fighter as in those who send 
him), and all forms of uncharitableness. Many who support 
it, on occasion, call it hell let loose. Cannot the Church 
say, without any equivocation, war is sin (which does not 
mean that those who have fought were sinners any more 
than that all slaveholders were sinners: that depends on the 
degree of mental and moral illumination)? The Church is 
concerned to destroy the works of the devil, of which war is 
one, and she can have no lot or part in them. War is a 
cancer which is eating out the heart of humanity, and we 
do not talk about improving the appearance of a cancer, or 
taking it out a little at a time! 

I hear people say that what we need is not so much to 
attack war as the causes of war, and we have all been 
applauding the noble plea for naval disarmament. There is 
a false antithesis here. We must attack both, but we need 
not think that war cannot be abolished until its causes are 
all done away with. Once men decided their private disputes 
by duelling. The causes of duelling were matters of honor, 
love, and the like. Men still differ violently on these things. 
The duel is abolished, but the causes remain. We see now 
that it was foolish, for it settled: nothing, and wrong, for it 
let passion loose. The same is true of war, and war could 
be abolished to-day, even though the causes remain. We 
could find a reasonable and a righteous way of settling our 
difficulties, even before the difficulties ceased to trouble us. 
It may take many generations to get rid of the causes of 
war. It need not take one to get rid of war as a method, 
to see it out of date as truly as duelling is now. 

What is needed is an awakened conscience. If the 
Church cannot perform this service for humanity, what is the 
good of her? Let many more follow Dr. Holden. Let us 
see that the first step is to scrap our armaments, naval as 
well as military. An England that came forward to lead 
the way, not in limitation of armaments, but in total dis- 
armament, and that was prepared to take great risks in 
doing so, would regain her moral prestige among the nations. 
She could do more than any nation to-day, if she had but 
the vision. The Church is in our midst to give us that 
vision and that spirit of love and courage which would make 
such a venture possible. But we must have courage and 
vision within the Church if she is to serve the nation in any 
great way in these days. This is the path to the true revival 
of spiritual life—not a sentimental wave, but courageous 
adventure for some worthy moral and social end. Such 
adventure will bring to men a sense of God’s presence in 
human life and bring back hope, and faith, and love into the 
world.—yYours, &c., 


Henry T. Hopexm. 
11, Kingsmead Close, Selly Oak. 


Sm,—I believe Church leaders are by no means aware 
of the extent to which the views expressed by “F. A. A.” in 





the letter which appeared in your issue of October 14th, are 
shared, consciously or half-consciously, by multitudes of 
ordinary people. 

The initiation by religious leaders of peace conferences 
and crusades, which are not preceded by genuine self-abase- 
ment and confession of failure, is bound to have an air of 
unreality. 

When a prominent leader like Dr. J. D. Jones seems 
to imagine that the last word has been said when he inquires : 
“Where would Dr. Orchard have been if the Germans had 
come to London?” one begins to understand the depth of 
unspirituality from which the Church must raise herself 
before her pronouncements on Peace or on any other subject 
can carry conviction—yYours, &c., 


J. BE. H. 
October 15th, 1922. 


THE WHITGIFT HOSPITAL, 
Smm,—The campaign for the destruction of this serene 
and beautiful building springs from the following causes :— 


1. The natural desire of Croydon citizens to have a broad 
highway for traffic, and the difficulty of enlarging it on the 
side opposite to the Hospital ; 

2. The vested interests of the tradesmen on the opposite 
side: their reluctance to have their frontage set back ; 

3. The eagerness of more than one tradesman to secure 
the best site in the town ; 


4. Childish love of destruction felt in irresponsible 


' quarters ; 


5. The natural hatred of coarse minds for what is 
ancient and beautiful. 


All the room required by traffic could be obtained by 
making the Hospital an “island site,” ringing it by a road 
which would carry the southward traffic, and designed to 
rejoin the main road near the Town Hall, further to the 
south. But this would turn into a highway what is now a 
large draper’s shop, recently rebuilt. The editor of the 
“ Advertiser”? does not blush to affirm it to be a far, far 
finer work of art than the Hospital. 

But let us not wantonly devote to destruction this new 
shop, the object of such touching devotion. Another alterna- 
tive route can be found, and, indeed, largely exists to-day. 
Further south, a spur road (Surrey Street) leaves the High 
Street at a sharp angle. At small cost this could be pro- 
longed to rejoin the main road some little way beyond the 
Hospital corner. A convenient exit could be made by 
enlarging what is now a blind alley. The ground to be taken 
would be the back land belonging to a row of shops, and both 
the town and the owners would gain by the opening-up of 
most valuable frontages. Surrey Street, from time out of 
mind, has been an open-air market. We should miss its 
bustle and color, but they might well be transferred to 
Katharine Street near by, a broad, but little-used road, con- 
taining the Town Hall. Dignity might suffer, but the 
cosmopolitan picturesqueness of a street-market would there 
provide welcome relief to pompous surroundings. Any 
trifling inconvenience to the Councillors would be a well- 
deserved penance. All north-going traffic, including the 
trams, would follow the Surrey Street route. But there 
seems to be a good chance of the trams being scrapped. 

A fine relief road, avoiding Croydon altogether, is now 
approaching completion. This would divert all through- 
traffic, except "buses and trams. Whitgift’s busy corner will 
inevitably obtain great relief when this road is opened. The 
redoubled fury of the enemy is due to their wish to accom- 
plish their hateful task before the relief road shall rob them 
of most of their arguments. 

Besides the Hospital, Croydon possesses the old Palace 
of the Primates, said to contain some eleventh-century work. 
Remote from the main road, it preserves some memory of its 
ancient uses by housing a school kept by Anglican Sisters. 
Within living memory this lovely relic was surrounded by 
gardens and fishponds. The pardonable zeal of a past gene- 
ration of reformers abolished these amenities when the 
healthiest of large towns grew up from a plague-ridden 
village. More recently, two fine Gothic archways were pulled 
down for the more convenient housing of carriers’ vans. 
Here we see at work the same spirit that has to be fought 
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to-day. Apart from the Palace and Hospital little in Croy- 
don dates back to the seventeenth century. 

There is no arguing with the buffoonery which calls for 
tanks, nor with the sleepy Victorianism of the Council 
majority. To them use is all: art, educated taste, history 
count as nothing. The incomparable jewel in its tawdry set- 
ting is for them a hateful wen. A noose has been slipped 
around it prior to excision. 

The dwarfing proximity of London robs Croydon of its 
rights as a large city. Men of education and taste are not 
wanting in the town, nor on the Council. But they are in 
hopeless case, because Croydon has not yet attained to a 
separate consciousness, nor discovered its soul. 

Supreme irony threatens the town with a pageant next 
year, a sign, perhaps, of dawning consciousness. The demoli- 
tionists will doubtless wish the Hospital to be offered up as 
an auto da fé—a unique feature in the historical com- 
memoration. The Mayor, with a silver pickaxe—suitably 
inscribed—could himself begin work on the east window. 
The sale of the weapon and of the “movie” rights should 
bring in enough to build a fine departmental store in the 
Rococonut style. 

Croydon’s historical sense would be pleased if the name 
above the door were ‘‘ Whitgift’s, Ltd.’’ The good Prelate, 
on his next ghostly visitation, would read the words with 
surprise and gratification. Let us hope that his eye would 
not fall on the artistic plaque in memory of the Council and 
an editor of a bygone day. It will conclude with the words: 
** Si Monumentum Requiris, Circumspice.’’—Yours, &c., 

W. Roserts Crow. 


THE RESCUE OF AUSTRIA. 

Sm,—May I ask for careful consideration by your 
readers of the great success achieved by the League of 
Nations in the matter of the reconstruction of Austria, and, 
on the other hand, of the temporary worsening of the suffer- 
ing in Austria which will be the result of the measures 
decided on? 

Early in the sittings of the Couricil and of the Assembly 
of the League at Geneva in September, the Austrian Chan- 
cellor came to lay the desperate case of his country before 
the Council. A sub-committee of the Council was imme- 
diately formed, and, after some weeks of arduous and anxious 
work, in which one is proud to know that the main driving 
force, zeal, and resourcefulness were Lord Balfour’s, in 
which the Austrian delegate co-operated steadily, and where 
the best expert advice of financiers and economists was con- 
centrated, Lord Balfour was able to announce on Saturday, 
September 30th, at the last sitting of the Assembly, that the 
scheme was complete, the protocols drawn up and ready 
for signature, and that, in spite of some hitches at the last 
moment, he had. little fear but that the agreement would be 
announced to a public Council the following week as an 
accomplished fact, and an account of the negotiations and all 
details be published. It was a disappointment that the 
fait accompli could not be announced to the Assembly then 
and there, but, before we left Geneva that night, it was 
clear that, with some compromise, the agreement would go 
through, and we now understand that it has done so. 

Roughly the scheme is this. A sum of 500 million gold 
kronen (about £21,000,000) is required to wipe out the esti- 
mated Austrian deficit for the next two years. This sum can, 
and will, be raised in the money market with a sufficiently 
sound guarantee (the guarantees supplied under the League 
—Ter Meulen scheme last year are, under worsened condi- 
tions, no longer sufficient), and the guarantors are now forth- 
coming in the Governments of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Czecho-Slovakia, who guarantee 20 per cent. each, the 
remaining 20 per cent. to be answered for by other Govern- 
ments. This, however, on stringent conditions. A League of 
Nations control is to be established in the person of an 
expert financial adviser (probably of neutral origin) situated 
at Vienna and responsible to the League of Nations, and, 
through it, to the guarantors. Under his guidance the 
Austrian Government engages to institute the most drastic 
financial reforms. Two years are a short time, and the 
reforms will have to be stern and far-reaching, but the 
statesmen and experts concerned believe that the feat can, 





and must, be accomplished, and that at the end of these 
two years Austria will be on her feet again. 

In deference to the difficulties experienced by some of 
the guarantors, a board representing them will sit at inter- 
vals at Geneva, but Lord Balfour made it overwhelmingly 
clear that the control would be a League control, affecting in 
no way the independence and self-government of Austria and 
welcomed by her, not an interested-parties’, money-lenders’ 
control. There may still be rocks ahead, rocks in the seeth- 
ing ocean of unrest and poverty-stricken exchequers of 
Europe, rocks in the deep ocean of destitution and despair 
of Austria herself. The Controller has to be found (and on 
him much will depend), and it remains to be seen how far 
the leaders of Austrian democracy and the Austrian middle 
classes, who stand to suffer most, will have the courage to 
meet the requirements. But there is a hope much greater 
than any given us so far, a hope almost too great for Austria 
and her friends to take it in in its full radiance. The League 
seems to have initiated, if not yet accomplished, the impos- 
sible, and to those statesmen who wrought so earnestly and 
so wisely through its machinery no wise-hearted person, and 
yet more, no lover of Austria, can be anything but eternally 
grateful. 

There is, however, a grave anxiety in the midst of 
rejoicing. The two years are to-be got through. The 
stringent measures to be taken by Austria are not paper 
measures. They will involve the dismissal of thousands 
(one of your contemporaries estimates, rather loosely, ‘“ hun- 
dreds of thousands”) of State employees, ranging from 
professors and teachers to railwaymen, the cutting of salaries 
and pensions, the increase of taxes, the final abolition of 
all food subsidies, and maximum prices. Of course, it is 
worth while; of course, it must be done, and done thank- 
fully ; but I think that some writers and talkers who speak 
of the Austrian authorities with severity and of the necessity 
for their absolute co-operation without any note of sympathy, 
perhaps fail to understand what the condition of Austria this 
winter must be. Lord Balfour hopes that even before the 
two years are past the whole state of trade and of the cur- 
rency may be improved, and the whole population begin to 
benefit. My fear is that, unless it is possible to back up the 
great measures taken by the League of Nations by a large, 
fresh effort of generosity on the part of America and the 
Western European nations, unless the relief which has kept 
a generation of Vienna’s children alive through these post- 
war years, but which has had, in the main, to be discontinued 
in view of more urgent need elsewhere, can be continued for 
yet this winter at least, the population which will enter into 
Austria’s heritage will not be the population of to-day. The 
young people coming to maturity in two years will be a 
strengthless and a nerveless generation. The surgeon’s 
knife used, and rightly used, will have cut too deep. 

People have been very generous to Austria, but often it 
has seemed like pouring water into a sieve. Now, it need 
not be so. If one more great effort can be made, if the 
Austrians, and especially the Austrian professional classes, 
can be helped to food and clothing for some eighteen months, 
the new era will have dawned and the touching gratitude of 
Austrians will surely open for every giver a sunny place in 
that beautiful country. 

The Friends’ Relief Committee have appealed for £70,000 
to carry on the most necessary work in the matters of child- 
feeding and clothing for this winter. Under these new and 
hopeful, but anxious, circumstances, the sum required must 
be larger. Any gift, large or small, sent to the Friends’ 
Emergency and War Victims Relief Committee, 10, Fetter 
Lane, E.C., will help towards the final triumph of the 
League’s great policy and the final saving of what is still a 
great nation.—Yours, &c., 


Mary Morray. 
Yatscombe, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. 


“ EXTEMPORE” PRAYER. 

Srr,—I have followed “ Wayfarer’s” Holiday Moods 
since they first appeared, and have often wondered in what 
resort they were engendered. My wonder was deepened when 
IT read that “Nine-tenths of what is horribly known as 
‘extempore’ prayer is the Pharisee’s soliloquy over again.” 

I cannot claim to speak for either of the great faiths 
represented. by the Society of Friends or Nonconformity 
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(perhaps “ Wayfarer” would prefer me to say “ Dissent”), 
but I shall not be alone among many readers of THe Nation 
AND THE ATHEN&ZUM in hoping that “ Wayfarer” will keep 
further moods of this kind to the decent privacy in which 
all of us ought to work off our little pettishnesses. He is 
manifestly unable to understand the state of mind which 
prefers a spontaneous—even though halting—attempt at self- 
expression to the repetition of forms of words ordered by 
Act of Parliament, but, while it is natural to be annoyed by 
what one does not understand, the wise man realizes his 
incapacity and keeps such annoyance to himself.—Yours, &c., 
GEOFFREY TOULMIN. 

Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

[WayrareR writes: “I am afraid I am impenitent. I 
was brought up in the habit of listening to ‘extempore’ 
prayer, and have also been a witness of the growing tendency 
of Nonconformity to modify it by adaptations from the 
English Liturgy. I have also listened to attempts to combine 
it with such adaptations, and have been impressed—as who 
would not be?—with the failure of the ‘extempore’ effort. I 
thought and think that there was too much of the Pharisee’s 
spirit and too little of the publican’s in the average ‘ extem- 
pore’ prayer. But there was a further difficulty. It seemed 
to me to be almost impossible for the individual minister, 
however sincere, to avoid self-consciousness. It pursued 
him. The Quaker, feeling that, retreats for the most part 
into silence. But there is a way out. One age produced the 
two greatest triumphs of the English mind and speech 
addressed to religion—the Bible and the Anglican Prayer 
Book. Nothing like their beauty was ever fashioned. The 
one is the possession of the English-speaking race. The other 
belongs of right and usage to the Establishment only. But 
as it is fitted to all kinds of feeling, and all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, it seems wise to enlarge its beneficent 
influence. You cannot have more than perfection ; and here is 
a deliverance from inevitable imperfection.”] 


EUROPEAN STUDENT RELIEF. 

Sir,—Having read the letter from Mr. Harold Picton in 
your issue of October 7th, I feel moved to add a few words to 
my letter about the European Student Relief which you 
published on September 23rd. 

The European Student Relief was planned, organized, 
and launched by the World’s Student Christian Federation 
in order to meet a special and temporary need. Students of 
all creeds support the European Student Relief, and the 
European Student Relief endeavors to meet the whole 
problem of student need in Europe. 

In about forty different countries of the world the 
European Student Relief, from and through students, raised 
in the period October, 1920, to July, 1922, £250,000 for 
student relief. This sum has been, and is being, used to 
relieve acute distress among students in fourteen countries 
of Europe. No needy country is favored, none excluded. 
The work is carried on according to the principles which 
I indicated in your issue of September 23rd. Of this sum 
there has been administered during the period mentioned : 
in Germany, £30,000 ; in Austria, £30,750 ; in Poland, £7,500, 
&c. More detailed figures may be had from the Publicity 
Secretary, Miss Ruth Rouse, 28, Lancaster Road, Wimbledon. 

I may say that the students of Germany have made the 
best response to the European Student Relief’s efforts 
towards the development of self-help within the countries 
concerned. In fact, the very “ Studentenhilfe ’’ which Mr. 
Picton mentions has been largely inspired and set upon its 
feet by the European Student Relief; and the European 
Student Relief still stands by it to help in every way. 

It is obvious that in face of the widespread and -acute 
needs of students in Central and-Eastern Europe, as well as 
refugee students all over Europe, an efficient, centralized 
organization is needed to care for the work without fear or 
favor.—Yours, &c., 

Donat Grant, 
European Student Relief, Austria. 

P.S.—The Universities Committee of the Imperial War 
Relief Fund, General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C., is the 
agency through which the British Universities and their 
friends raised in 1920-21 £32,465 1s. 1ld., and in 1921-22 
£34,683 1s. 3d. This is Britain’s share in the total work of 





the European Student Relief. The work still goes on, and 
contributions are welcomed. 
October 10th, 1922. 


THE VIOLATION OF BIRD SANCTUARIES. 

Sir,—In a recent number you referred to the 
visit of Dr. Gilbert Pearson and to his interest in Bird 
Sanctuaries in America and in this country. Had Dr. Pearson 
known the Farne Islands of ten years ago his visit there this 
season would have convinced him that we care very little for 
bird sanctuaries over here. These islands, once the secure 
breeding haunt of countless sea-birds, have now become the 
picnicking grounds of hordes of holiday makers. The ubiqui- 
tous motor-boat has violated the sanctuary. Every calm day 
during the season, and particularly on holidays and at week- 
ends, motor-boats from various seaside resorts loaded with 
sightseers cruise amongst the Farnes, indiscriminately 
landing their passengers on one tiny islet after another. It 
is no uncommon thing to see two or three crowded boatloads 
together on one island. 

Already this unrestrained holiday traffic has had deplor- 
able results. This June there was not a single Tern’s egg on 
the Islands. The shingles, on which a few years ago one feared 
to tread, on which indeed it was impossible to tread without 
breaking eggs, so closely were they strewn, were deserted. 
The beautiful white clouds of wheeling Terns which used to 
hang over the Knoxes, the Brownsman, and the Longstone 
are now no more. A routed fragment of that vast army took 
up its abode on the Longstone early in June ; a few eggs were 
laid ; the site was raided, and after a vain attempt to settle 
again the colony broke up and disappeared. Four species of 
Tern—the Common, Arctic, Roseage, and Sandwich—were 
lost as breeding species on the Farnes this season. They may 
return next year, but only if the islands once more become 
a secure retreat—a bird sanctuary. 

The sea-birds which remain are those species whose 
nesting sites are impregnable—the Guillemots on the 
Pinnacles, the Kittiwakes on the precipitous faces of the 
cliffs, and the Puffins in their deep and gloomy burrows. 
Time was when Guillemots laid their beautiful eggs on quite 
accessible ledges on Staples Island, and one could examine 
their wondrous variety of hue and marking at close quarters— 
now no egg is safe unless out of reach, and the number of 
breeding Guillemots is reduced to those who can find standing 
room on the Pinnacles themselves. The Puffins would suffer 
more severely were it not that they can give such a good 
account of themselves when the groping hand of the egg- 
stealer reaches the end of the burrow. The Puffin’s bill is 
not only a gaudy adornment of the breeding season, but a 
useful weapon, and can draw blood on occasion. 

The Eider-duck still holds her own successfully. Her 
eggs are too fishy to tempt the raider who is out for free 
breakfasts, and her habit of laying in colonies close to the 
watchers’ huts gives her security.—Yours, &c., 

Gzorce W. TEMPERLEY. 

4, Selborne Avenue, Low Fell, Gateshead. 
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FIRES. 


Tue little fires that Nature lights— 
The scilla’s lamp, the daffodil— 
She quenches, when of stormy nights 

Her anger whips the hill. 


The fires she lifts against the cloud— 
The irised bow, the bearing tree— 

She batters down with curses loud, 
Nor cares that death should be. 


The fires she kindles in the soul— 

The poet’s mood, the rebel’s thought— 
She cannot master, for their coal 

In other mines is wrought. 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 
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The Beek in the City, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Upueavat in-domestic politics is a restraining influence on 
City business, but not so disturbing as a war crisis in the 
Near East; and the taking of a back seat by the latter has 
resulted in a decidedly increased liveliness in the Stock 
Markets, which, as I have from time to time indicated, have 
been only waiting for some favorable influence in order to 
go ahead. War Loan, at the moment, is up again to 101. 
Argentine Rails are buoyant on the reports just issued, which 
I hope to discuss in some detail next week. But the strongest 
market of all has been that for rubber shares, the position of 
which I deal with in a subsequent paragraph. Home Railway 
stocks were little affected by the decision to reduce fares on 
January 1st, and oil shares are as quiet as is usual during 
rubber liveliness. Easy monetary conditions continue, 
although the weekly returns of the national accounts show 
that the Government has reduced its recently mcurred debt 
to the Bank of England. 

In the Exchange Markets francs have shown weakness, 
and the German mark appears, for the moment, to have settled 
down between 12,000 and 13,000. Seme interest was taken in 
the rumors of Sir John Bradbury’s new Reparations scheme, 
which, however, is to be countered by contradictory French 
proposals. Sterling exchange in New York has hardened on 
the news of the payment of the first instalment of interest on 
the British debt. One unfortunate effect of the domestic 
political disturbance is the postponement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s visit to Washington to discuss debt 
funding. It is greatly % be hoped that the delay will not 
be long. I find shrewd observers, both American and 
English, look forward to the field being cleared, by a definite 
debt agreement, for close co-operation between the two Anglo- 
Saxon Governments in matters of international finance. One 
great barrier was removed by the offer of Dominion Home 
Rule to Ireland. A definite debt settlement will remove the 
other chief barrier. It would be sad if postponement of such 
settlement were allowed to be one moment longer than is 
necessary. 

The failure of the old firm of Army bankers, McGrigor 
& Co., is deplored, and an inquiry would seem to be desirable. 
But the event will have no important repercussions in the 
financial world. 


TraDE AND THE TRADE BALANce. 

Evidence of substantial trade improvement in the United 
States grows steadily, and as the movement progresses it will 
exert some favorable effect here, even in spite of the new 
high protection in the United States. At home, already, also 
there are signs of trade betterment of modest dimensions. 
Some of it is presumably seasonal ; some of it may represent 
real improvement. I have always held that real trade 
improvement here will be preceded by Stock Market activity. 
Of this we may now be seeing a beginning ; but on the other 
hand, it may be a mere phase. Much depends on: the course of 
political events at home and abroad. In any case, one cannot 
forget the barriers that deter us from the real revival in 
international trade. Meanwhile, however, we must rest 
content with such signs of encouragement as the September 
trade returns provide, and they are not negligible. The coal 
figures are excellent, exports for the nine months at 45 
million tons being only 9 million tons behind 1913, and 
nearly two-and-a-half times as large as in 1920. Other prin- 
cipal exports (except cotton yarn) lag behind 1920, but are 
well in advance of last year. The import excess in September 
was only £8 millions, or below the pre-war average. For the 
nine months it was not far above the pre-war average at 
£115 millions. For the first nine months of 1921 the mer- 
chandise import surplus was over £231 millions. To see it 
halved this year is very satisfactory from the financial point 
of view, and this is certainly one of the influences which have 
contributed to the recovery in the value of the £ sterling in 
American currency. The nine months’ trade figures are also 
remarkable for the evidence produced of the greater volume 
of shipping engaged in overseas trade, as compared with last 
year. In all these comparisons, however, it must be remem- 
bered that 1921 was upset by the long coal stoppage. 





A Russer ReEvivat. 

It is some weeks now since, after a long period of utter 
stagnation, the market for rubber shares began to show signs 
of life in sympathy with a recovery in the price of the raw 
material. The revival has proceeded until it became, early 
this week, the feature of the Stock Exchange. The primary 
cause, as I have indicated, was the recovery in the price of 
raw rubber. The statistical position of the industry has 
improved. American demand has proved already rather 
better than was expected, and the news of steady general 
trade improvement in that country raises hopes that it will 
grow apace. Moreover, the cut in petrol prices, the appli- 
cation of rubber to new purposes, the motor show in Paris, 
and the approach of the London motor show, all helped to 
create optimism. On the top of this came the supplementary 
report of the Colonial Office Committee advocating compul- 
sory restriction of output in Malaya, Ceylon, and the Straits 
Settlements. The combination of all these influences was 
obviously sufficient to dispel the worst of the recent pessimism 
with regard to the plantation industry, and to create a 
demand among speculators for rubber shares. This demand 
has recently grown in volume, and has had all the greater 
effect upon quotations because it found the market very 
poorly supplied. Weak or nervous holders of rubber shares 
have, for the most part, sold out long ago in despair, and cut 
their losses. Therefore, rubber shares, for the most part, are 
firmly held, and many of the holders are looking for a big 
eventual rise and will not quickly sell out on an advance of 
the present dimensions. 

Nevertheless, investors should remember several impor- 
tant points. First and foremost, the rubber industry is still 
very far from being out of the wood as yet. Many weaker 
producers will yet have a hard struggle to save themselves. 
Therefore, an indiscriminate rush to buy low-priced shares 
may be fraught with very serious risks. Secondly, it is 
impossible to predict, with any certainty, how far the present 
improvement will go. Some rise is, in many cases, overdue— 
a really big rise would, as yet, be unjustified ; and, in any 
case, the point may soon be approached where profit-taking 
causes a reaction. A mild venture in the rubber-share market 
to-day may be legitimate for the small investor. But he 
should make it a rule to instruct his broker to buy only the 
shares of such companies as have powerful resources and 
can be trusted to win through to days of renewed prosperity. 


Aneio-SoutH AMERICAN Bank. 

Although the shares have fallen ten or twelve shillings, 
I cannot see that shareholders in the Anglo-South American 
Bank have any reason for dissatisfaction with the recent 
report. The fall in quotation is perhaps natural, in view of 
the reduction in the dividend from 15 per cent. to 12 per 
cent., and at the latest price the yield works out at about 
7 per cent., which is a reasonable figure. The drop in profits 
is comparatively slight, considering the depth of the trade 
depression which has swept South America. The directors 
have made what should be ample provision for bad debts 
and other contingencies. Already, a decided improvement in 
economic conditions is visible in Argentina and other parts 
of the vast area over which the operations of the Bank are 
spread. On this it is reasonable to base hopes of a steady 
improvement in profit earning, while the whole history ot 
the concern’s enormous and rapid development, and the way 
in which this progress has been managed and handled by the 
directorate, is sufficient to give confidence to shareholders. 
Of course, it cannot be entirely. forgotten that there is an 
uncalled liability on the shares. A call is unlikely enough, 
but uncalled liability is technically to be regarded as a draw- 
back from the point of view of the small investor—a drawback 
possessed, of course, also by many leading home bank shares. 
I expect to see the Chairman, Mr. Hose, strike a confident 
note at the annual. meeting next Tuesday. It may be, of 
course, that the shares will fall below their present level ; but 
those who can afford to take long views would, I believe, be 
wise to hold on. 


. L. J. R. 
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The Borld of Pooks. 


Some day monuments will be erected in all Main 
Streets to Mr. Sinclair Lewis as one of America’s hardy 
pioneers. It was bold of the old-timers to face the Apache 
while blazing a trail for the ‘‘ Ladies’ Home Journal ”’ 
and the Rotary Club. Yet that was certain to be 
applauded by everybody except the redskin, and even his 
disfavor was inferior to lead and gunpowder. But though 
Mr. Lewis’s novels—‘‘ Babbitt,’’ the second, is, just 
published here by Mr. Jonathan Cape—are widely read, 
it is doubtful whether their author will be seen in the 
same light as Lewis and Clarke. I am not sure whether 
it would be right to call Mr. Lewis a novelist, because 
‘« Babbitt ’’ is not a shapely drama designed, like ‘‘ The 
Woodlanders,’’ with characters moving through fateful 
incidents coptrolled by the unseen and unknown to a 
significant climax, according to the rule of Aristotle. 
Yet what is the right form for a novel? Who knows it? 
The novel is an experiment every time. Mr. Lewis’s 
experiment is not exactly a new one, but it is audacious, 
and it is successful. There is no more plot in it than 
there is in life. He does not preside like a deity over his 
men and women. He does not place them remote from us, 
to move foredoomed in a far, foreign, but luminous world 
where the very clouds and air are charged with unspeak- 


able auguration. 
* * 


His method is more like that of an enthusiastic 
entomologist in a monegraph of the cockroach ; but he is 
unable, in his scientific particularizing, to restrain a 
slight animosity for the species. He says of George F. 
Babbitt :-— 


‘* A sensational event was changing from the brown 
suit into the grey the contents of his pockets. He was 
earnest about these objects. They were of eternal 
importance, like baseball or the Republican Party. They 
included a fountain pen and a silver pencil (always lack- 
ing a supply of new leads), which belonged to the right- 
hand upper waistcoat pocket. Without them he would 
have felt naked. On his watchchain were a gold pen- 
knife, silver cigar-cutter, seven keys (the use of two of 
which he had forgotten), and, incidentally, a gold watch. 
Depending from the chain was a large, yellowish elk’s 
tooth—proclamation of his membership in the Brotherly 
and Protective Order of Elks. Most significant of all 
was his loose-leaf pocket notebook, that modern and 
efficient notebook which contained the addresses of people 
whom he had forgotten, prudent memoranda of postal 
money-orders which had reached their destination 
months ago, stamps which had lost their mucilage, 
clippings of verses by T. Cholmondeley Frink, and of 
the newspaper editorials from which Babbitt got his 
opinions and his polysyllables. .. .’’ 


If Mr. Sinclair Lewis had watched the suicidal column of 
the Pine Processionary caterpillars solemnly marching 
to doom round the edge of a flower-pot, as did 





is right when he tells us that, if we were magically placed 
in the busy centre of Zenith, we should not know the place 
from any other youthful and successful city of the West. 
There may be much more in Zenith than he says—that 
ought to be carefully noted. by hisstudents—but decidedly, 
so far as his directions go, the place is as he describes. 
We have no doubt about Babbitt the estate agent, his 
wife, children, and friends, and their responses to their 
environment. Darwin on ‘‘ Coral Reefs’’ showed no 
annoyance over his polyps; he did not object to their reef 
building, to their being soft, to their slavish instinct for 
always building the same sort of reef, and to each polyp 
being like every other polyp: a uniform mass of plasm. 
But Mr. Lewis cannot bend over the mass, and select 
several of the creatures for observation, without his 
lively interest becoming pointed with annoyance. What 
blessed polyps! Cannot they do anything but indus- 
triously secrete? Why are they all alike? Why are their 
reefs standardized? The house of the Babbitts is opened 
to us in section. We see it in detail, even to the electric 
plugs in the baseboards of the rooms. ‘‘ In fact, there 
was but one thing wrong with the Babbitt house: it was 
not a home.’’ It was, we gather, a cell added to a reef. 
* * * 


‘‘ Bassitr’’ is a fascinating study in natural 
history. Babbitt himself shows, at times, some inclination 
to diverge rebelliously from the mass of plasm ; the pos- 
sibility of a variety a little distinct from his surroundings 
is certainly inherent in the creature, and there is a faint 
hope that it may overcome, to an extent, the pressure of 
the instinctive mass. But the mass is too strong for 
Babbitt. The fixed nature of the reef destroys his pos- 
sibility for variety. Yet the book ends with a little hope. 
One of his buds, Ted, promises a stronger variability. 
We have noticed that some English critics have assumed 
that this is an American novel. They are, therefore, 
amused. But ‘‘ Babbitt ’’ is only an American novel in 
the sense that Mr. Sinclair Lewis has confined his study 
to the west side of the reef. Doubtless he judged that it 
would be more or less the same on the east side. 

* * x 

To regard men and women as curious creatures 
apart, and to present us with a study of their activities 
in the form of a statement which is ironic because of the 
obvious disparity between the habits of instinctive 
creatures and the aspirations of the thoughtful, makes 
deadly criticism. It is the method of Anatole France. 
But it requires several rare qualities in a writer. They 
are all important, but one is essential. He must be 
moved by pity to his task. It is true it may be hard 
to show pity to Rotarians and Boosters; yet even for 
them it must be found, because they obey but 
their natures. And Mr. Sinclair Lewis, who has 
written a good book, not seldom in strong resentment 
allows his expression to go unrefined. H. M. T. 
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Short t Studies. 


REMEMBERING ENGLAND. 


Every now and then, six thousand miles or so away from 
England, with a sudden rush as of a hurricane, memories 
of England come to me. These arouse a poignant emotion 
much like that aroused by certain ballad lines, or lines 


of verse—such lines as: ‘‘ Visited all night by troops of - 


stars,’ or ‘‘ All things that move between the quiet 
poles,’’ or ‘‘ The wind doth blow to-day, my love, and 
a few small drops of rain.’? They come that way, these 
memories, ecstatically, with the ecstasy of poetry, even 
when the cause of their coming is not that I have been 
reading the English poets, Edmund Waller or 
Edmund Blunden, Robert Herrick or John Drinkwater. 

Suddenly, in my mind’s eye, I see England, not 
necessarily, not always, outdoor England, apples in a 
gnarled tree or sheep in a lushy paddock, but as often 
as not some indoor corner. Simply a bend of the stairs 
in an old cottage in Kent has a way of coming thus into 
my mind. The roof is low overhead, and I have to stoo 
going up; and there hangs there an odor of the day's 
cooking ; a fly bounces up and down at the little stair- 
top window. That is not an out-of-door scene, yet it is 
essentially England to me. The sound of a reaping 
machine echoes under that low roof with a sound like 
the voice of corncrakes. 

I discover that England has a very warm place in 
‘my heart. I look out of that window, stooping under 
the steep ceiling, and see George Bourne’s Bettesworth 
in the garden pottering with bent knees at the bean rows, 
strengthening the stakes, a loose coil of bass trailing from 
the pocket of his rusty coat. The visions throng: associa- 
tions literary and historical crowd my mind. I see the 
duck pond at Leaves Green, all clear even to a duck’s 
waddle and wiggle of its tail. I see the signs atop the 
poles of the wayside inns—the ‘‘ Warranted Entire ”’ 
that stuck in Pinkerton’s mind’ in San Francisco, as 
Stevenson has told in ‘‘ The Wrecker,’’ or that stuck in 
Stevenson’s mind I should say, perhaps, Pinkerton being 
but a fictitious character of his. 

I see the gypsies in a side-lane off the road from old 
walled Chester into Wales, attired in clothes as bright 
almost as the garments of our Indians here. Then I am 
thinking of Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Scholar-Gipsy,’’ and his 
“* Thyrsis ’’; and thought of Arnold leads to Chenies ; 
and all the hum of the bees of English gardens, under 
what is left of lattices, is in my memory, and I know 
again the delight of sweet-williams, and anemones, and 
stocks; and I think of sunflowers raising their golden 
discs high in air above almshouse walls. John Clare (poor 
batty John Clare) well knew England. I think of his:— 


“ The snow has left the cottage top; 
The thatch moss grows in brighter green ; 
And eaves in quick succession drop, 
Where grinning icicles have been, 
Pit-patting with a pleasant noise 
In tubs set by the cottage door ; 
White ducks and geese, with happy joys, 
Plunge in the yard-pond, brimming o’er——”’ 


The char-a-banc with its load of Londoners and 
baskets of beer under the seat may come into my mind, 
and also the motor omnibuses with names of East London 
on their fronts and backs, oddly adrift between the 
hedges of Essex and Surrey. But my reveries go beyond 
their rural termini. I have visions of that Southern 
end of the Island with its relics of pagans and priests, 
a font stone on the Welsh border, fragments of Roman 
road, ‘‘ Cesar’s Well,’’ beside Keston Ponds. Omni- 
buses out of London pass that. Selborne I think of as 
a sacred place, because there an immensely interested 
young man once noted the age of oaks and the gathering 
of swallows, jotting all down. 

England! They were ploughing the fields round my 
English home by aid of petrol when I left. That stereo- 
typed but not the less enthralling old picture of plodding 
team and ploughman cresting a roll of hazy land was in 
jeopardy. Yet the charm of England remains in memory, 





despite the remembered petrol odors among the 
remembered odors of the wild roses of that year. 

Roses! Well are they the symbol of England. Roses, 
cuckoos, nightingales. They are more than the stock-in- 
trade of English pastoral poets, whether domiciled among 
the scenes they sing or in London flats, whether eating 
roast beef and cheese and drinking ale in inns at Wester- 
ham or such old rural towns, or eating fricassees and 
champignons and drinking French wines in Soho. They 
are part of England——they are England: roses, cuckoos, 
nightingales, carol-singers. 

I think more of the poets than of the makers of what 
is generally considered English ‘‘ history.’’ I muse rather 
on the painters than the Prime Ministers. I think of 
Crome instead of Peel, ef Constable rather than Pitt, 
of Munnings instead of Lloyd George. I think much 
more often of some interior of horsehair arm-chair, and 
shells under a glass case, geranium pot in the window, 
than of the interior of Westminster Abbey. My old 
England is not of Elizabeth’s court and _ political 
intrigues ; but rather, as E. K. Chambers writes :— 

“‘T like to think how Shakespeare pruned his rose, 

And ate his pippin in his orchard close.” 

I think more of fishermen putting out from Clovelly, 
more even of the gulls soaring and screaming over the 
flecks of foam blown up against Hartland Point, than of 
Hartland old church and its choir screen. When I muse 
on England it is some cob-walled cottage I think of rather 
than of Park Lane. The heart of it does not seem at 
the Bank of England, nor at the Foreign Office, but 
perhaps only where some peasant of the Peak, in his 
coffin, in a cart filled with hay, in place of hearse, goes 
slowly past the fields he slowly tilled, to rest under the 
lichened stones. The blackbirds sing there; the robin 
perches on the grave-stone and trills; there is a leisurely 
cawing of rooks overhead. 

en mist passes from before my eyes. The reverie 
is over. I see before me the great hog-backs of the foot- 
hille of my Western mountains, tipped with straight 
pines. I am aware again of the odor of balsam. The 
high-saddled horse, with drooping head and one hind leg 
at ease, swishes flies, awaiting the end of my day-dream. 


FREDERICK NIvEN. 





Reviews. 


A TRAGEDY OF TEMPER. 


Private Diaries of Sir Algernon West. Edited by H. G. 
HUTCHINSON. (Mutray. 18s.) 


WueEn Danton said that it was better to be a poor fisherman 
than to meddle with the government of men, was he thinking 
of the difficulties of managing a nation or the difficulties of 
managing his colleagues? Sir Algernon West’s Diaries are 
A. study in human temper and the pranks it plays in high 
politics./ Gladstone said to West that a Prime Minister must 
know how to deal with Queen, colleagues, and people, and 
that Melbourne had all the gifts for the first and second of 
these tasks, but none of the gifts for the last. It may occur 
to some, as they read this intimate account of the troubles 
of his last Cabinet, that Gladstone’s case was exactly the 
reverse, and that his incomparable power over the English 
people lost much of its effect from this failure to manage 
Queen or colleagues. His failure with the Queen was, 
indeed, a foregone conclusion. Hopelessly spoilt by Dis- 
raeli’s adulation, she had no place in her heart for the states- 
man of whom it was said that he hated only two men in his 
public life, Palmerston and Disraeli ; and her relations with 
her greatest Prime Minister were marked by a quality that 
can only be called spite. After the disgraceful brawl in the 
House in July, 1893, she wrote to Gladstone saying that it 
was all his fault for bringing in a Home Rule Bill. He said 
of one of his interviews with her that it was like an inter- 
view of the executioner with Marie Antoinette. The coldness 
with which she let him pass into private life was keenly 
resented by the English people, and the Prince of Wales’s 
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admiration and affection for Gladstone aided his personal 
popularity. West reports a story that the Queen told Glad- 
stone that she never liked Peel; a story that is almost 
incredible in the light of the Queen’s letters, which show 
how Peel, who would have scorned the arts of Disraeli, slowly 
and steadily gained her regard. But at that time she was 
guided by the Prince Consort, and she knew how to school 
her temper. She disliked Gladstone when he ceased to be 
Prime Minister as much as she had disliked Peel when he 
first took office. } 

There is, of course, nothing new in this. West's Diaries 
are chiefly interesting as a picture of the day-to-day troubles 
that beset a group of men, many of whom combined powerful 
intellects with difficult temperaments, handling sharply con- 
tentious questions, and more conscious of their embarrass- 
ments than their strength. West was a kind of super-Private 
Secretary to Gladstone, and he was on intimate terms with 
most of his colleagues. Hence it fell to him to compose 
quarrels, to smoctk away suspicions, to suggest accommoda- 
tions, and his Diaries are naturally full of the problems that 
were his special care. Who are the principal characters in 
this interesting drama? The chief figure, of course, is Glad- 
stone, who had been a Cabinet colleague of Wellington and 
Peel. “Chatham, we know, was dictatorial and supercilious 
with his Cabinet ; it was not so with Mr. Gladstone, but there 
were times, no doubt, when he felt that his colleagues had 
been in their cradles when he had already been for years in 
the service of the State, and it was impossible for him not 
to feel, in the inmost recesses of his heart, that more 
deference should have been shown by them to his age and 
long experience.” 

The three most distinguished men in the Cabinet were 
the three most difficult, though the case of Sir Henry Fowler 
showed that a man could be difficult without being 
distinguished. Gladstone told West that never before 
had he had such personal difficulties as those with 
Harcourt, Rosebery, and Morley; they were greater 
than his troubles with Hartington, Forster, and Lowe. 
From time to time Harcourt, who was intolerably overbear- 
ing, and Morley, who was painfully sensitive, were not on 
speaking terms for days together. As early as November, 
1892, West writes: ‘“ John Morley came to see me in one of 
his humors and told me that he had last night written a 
letter of four pages, saying he would no longer attend a 
Cabinet in which Harcourt sat: his invariable insolence was 
too dreadful.” Everybody complained of Harcourt in this 
respect, though C.-B. made the just reflection that his vices 
were on the surface. Rosebery’s difficulties arose partly from 
an internal conflict ; with one part of him he wanted office, 
and with the other he dreaded it. He began with a 
refusal, saying that he hated public life and was unfitted for 
it. As late as 1893 Asquith thought that if the Queen sent 
for Rosebery he would recommend Spencer as Gladstone’s 
successor. Rosebery clearly had no taste for the rough seas 
that were in sight in 1892. He lived in a world in which 
Gladstonian Liberalism was disreputable, and he could never 
shake off its atmosphere. As Gladstone’s Foreign Minister 
he was in constant, if sometimes suppressed, revolt against 
the policy of his chief. 

Behind these three brilliant and disturbing figures 
come the steadying forces; the men who are free 
from this fatal play of temperament—C.-B., Asquith, 
Ripon, Spencer. Of C.-B.’s hold on the confidence of his 
colleagues it is enough to say that when the Government 
were casting about for a Viceroy for India, it was generally 
agreed that C.-B. would be the best choice if you thought of 
India, and the worst if you thought of the Cabinet at home. 
Although the final trouble between Gladstone and his col- 
leagues arose in Spencer’s Department, Gladstone, as is well 
known, would have recommended Spencer as his successor. 
Gladstone, who was in constant trouble with his brilliant 
Cabinet, had his hands full of the most tiresome personal 
questions. At one time the problem of finding some 
place for West Ridgeway, who was the round man in the 
square hole in Ireland, seemed likely to take up as much 
time and energy as « first-class Bill. Finally, he was disposed 
of in the Isle of Man. The honor to be given to Lansdowne 
on his return from India was another vexatious problem, 
and Gladstone had to defend himself to the Queen for offering 
Lansdowne a G.C.B., an offer that the Queen called an insult. 





The story of the closing months of Gladstone’s Cabinet 
is intensely dramatic. In November, 1893, Spencer pressed 
for an increase of Navy estimates, less than his officials 
wanted, but a great deal larger than Gladstone would accept. 
On December 8th, West remarks that Gladstone had said he 
thought it would be a good thing to refuse fresh expenditure 


and resign. At the beginning of the New Year West remarks 
in his Diary :— 


“ January 3rd.—Affairs connected with the Navy again 
become critical. Mr. Gladstone told me that the night before, 
arcourt was saying Spencer was most weak and most 
obstinate. I said I entirely disagreed, and that Spencer’s 
difficulties with his Board were not sufficiently taken into 
consideration. Mr. Gladstone shared my opinion about 
Spencer, but said that the Board of Admiralty must under- 
stand that the First Lord alone was responsible for the 
estimates. I said, no doubt the principle was correct, but 
that at this moment the Board were well aware that they 
had public opinion with them. 

“* Then Mr. Gladstone spoke of what the effect on foreign 
countries would be, for he believed that they would look upon 
this increase as an act of defiance, and it would end in a race 
towards bankruptcy with all the Powers of Europe.” 


There followed some agitating days, in which Gladstone’s 
colleagues made it clear that they wanted, most of all, that 
he should come to an agreement on the Navy Estimates, but 
that if he was determined to go he should resign at 
once rather than wait till they were about to meet Parlia- 
ment :— 

“‘ January 9th.—Saw Arnold Morley and Ri ft 
the Cabinet. As far as I could pity Mr. ‘ a mt 
made a speech of an hour against militarism, ending with 
the state of his eyesight. arcourt spoke rather roughly, 
abusing Admiralty, and implying, if it was to be, that 
Mr. Gladstone should at once resign rather than postpone 
it. Mr. Gladstone turned round and said, ‘Of course, I can 
go at once, if you wish it’ (sensation), then silence, and 
after a pause Rosebery, supported by Asquith, asked for 
a decision. Mr. Gladstore secant f discussion, and said 
it was for them to settle whether or not there was to be 
a Cabinet decision.”’ 

Gladstone was determined that there should not be a Cabinet 
decision, and ultimately it was agreed that he should go to 
Biarritz. Before going he said that “no statesman who ever 
lived, perhaps excepting Palmerston, would have given way” 
to the Admiralty. But his colleagues were still in doubt 
about his intentions. Rosebery did not believe in resignation. 
Later, West records: “To Asquith I reviewed at great length 
the problem. To go would be disastrous from a Party point 
of view, but to remain would be fatal to Mr. G.’s reputation 
and authority in the Cabinet.” At Biarritz he talked over 
the crisis with West again and again, holding that it was 
Europe in the balance against the Party. When he came 
back to England in February, he thought the Government 
might dissolve on the general issue between Lords and 
Commons, and avoid naval increase by taking on the previous 
year’s estimates for a month. His colleagues thought this 
impossible, and events moved steadily towards the inevitable 
end. But the issue that determined retirement was not 
eee into the light. On March 1st the last Cabinet was 
eld : — 

“* March Ist.—Mr. Gladstone’s last Cabinet. 

‘* Kimberley and Harcourt settled to say farewell on 
behalf of the members generally; both looked rather 
oppressed. Kimberley came into my room afterwards with 
tears rolling down his cheeks. He said it was most touch- 
ing, and that Harcourt had broken down. Mr. Gladstone had 
been quite calm; said he was sorry for the differences of 
opinion that had arisen, but that in any case the time had 
come when his eyesight must force him to retire.’’ 

Lord Morley has told the story in his incomparable 
prose :— 

“Mr. Gladstone sat composed and still as marble, and 
the emotion of the Cabinet did not gain him for an instant. 
He followed the ‘ words of acknowledgment and farewell ’ in 
a little speech of four or five minutes, his voice unbroken and 
serene, the tone low, grave, and steady. He was glad to 
know that he had justification in the condition of his senses. 
He was glad to think that notwithstanding difference upon 
a public question, private friendships would remain unaltered 
and unimpaired. Then hardly above a breath, but every 
accent heard, he said ‘ God bless you all.’ He rose slow] 
and went out of one door, while his colleagues with minds 
oppressed filed out by the other.” 

Was this cloud-compelling divinity, who could excite in men 
singly and in the mass such ecstasy of adoration as is rarely 
known, untouched himself by the emotions that he could 
awake at will with a single cadence of his noble voice or a 
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single gesture of his noble hand? Or was it that with his 
long sweep of memory, reaching back to the days when 
Canning thundered against reform and Wellington defied for 
an hour the people of England, the lives of men, whether set 
on great stage or on small, mingled as faint shadows in his 
untroubled contemplation of the life of man? 





PROUST IN TRANSLATION. 


Swann’s Way. By Marcet Proust. Translated by C. K. 
Scott MONCRIEFF. Two vols. (Chatto & Windus. 15s.) 


Tue quality of Mr. Scott Moncrieff’s translation of “ Du 
Cété de chez Swann” is nothing less than amazing. Had it 
not been done, it would have seemed impossible. But it has 
been done ; and now the average English reader has a smooth 
road open before him into one of the most important books 
of our time. 

It is customary to declare, and theoretically it is true, 
that a translation cannot possibly be as good as the original. 
Either it is a colorless copy, or a re-creation by another 
mind, and therefore a different thing. Most theoretical 
axioms concerning the arts are occasionally confuted by 
practice. Mr. Moncrieff has confuted this one. His trans- 
lation does seem as good as his original. Of course, this is 
an English opinion ; but a French opinion would carry no 
greater weight. No one can know two languages well enough 
to pronounce absolutely upon a translation which reaches 
this standard of excellence. Perhaps, however, it would be 
less controversial (though the practical meaning would be 
the same) to say that no English reader will get more out 
of reading “ Du Cété de chez Swann” in French than he will 
out of reading “ Swann’s Way” in English. 

That is a very unusual thing. Many of Anatole France’s 
books have been well translated into English ; but something 
quite essential is lacking in the English version—the gliding, 
insinuating rhythm of his prose, above all. And some such 
sense of loss is general even in the best translation. In the 
case of “ Swann’s Way” we are not conscious of it. That is 
due, in a large part, to Mr. Moncrieff, but not wholly. He 
could not have made the same success with “Le Petit Pierre.” 
Indeed, what interests us most in his triumph with “Du 
Cété de chez Swann” is the accidental light it throws upon 
the nature and quality of M. Proust’s work. 

Mr. Moncrieff has demonstrated that the qualities of 
M. Proust’s work at its best—for his best is to be found in 
“Swann ”—can be transferred almost entire into another 
language. It is the completeness of the transference which 
is astonishing. Any universal author, any author who is 
concerned with the large issues of human life, can be trans- 
ferred, to some extent, from one language to another. 
Shakespeare can be transferred into French; but hardly 
more than a skeleton of Shakespeare survives the passage. 
His qualities of detail, his close-knit imagery, the whole 
habit of sensuous perception by which he instinctively arti- 
culates his thought—the flesh and blood itself, we might say, 
is dissolved. But M. Proust’s qualities of detail survive. 
It will be said: Shakespeare was a poet. The objection is 
of value if we are sure that it is because of his poetic 
qualities that Shakespeare cannot be transferred ; and if we 
remember that a host of prose-writers stand under the same 
disability—Carlyle and Hardy in English, Hugo and 
Anatole France in French, for example. 

If we take “poetic qualities” in this large sense as 
certain qualities of detail and texture which may be possessed 
both by writers of prose and writers of verse, and which are 
so peculiar that they prevent these. writers from being ade- 
quately transferred from their own language to another, we 
may say that M. Proust is curiously lacking in them ; but we 
have still to determine what they are. It is easier, by 
regarding M. Proust’s work more closely, to decide what 
they are not. Consider, for instance, the fact that M. Proust, 
quite as much as any poet, and far more than most writersgof 
prose, abounds in_metaphors and similes. Mr. Moncrieff has 
no difficulty in rendering them perfectly ; for they belong, 
almost without exception, to this kind :— 

‘* As a surgical patient, by means of a local anesthetic, 


can look on with a clear consciousness while an operation is 
being performed upon him and yet feel nothing, I could 





repeat to myself some favorite lines, or watch my grandfather 

attempting to talk to Swann about the Duc d’Andiffret- 

Pasquier, without being able to kindle any emotion from one 

or amusement from the other.” 

They are almost always detailed and expanded analogies, and 
the resemblances are generally taken from the same kind 
of experience. M. Proust hardly ever illuminates the mental 
by means of the physical: he compares, with the precision 
of the scientific psychologist (more precisely than most 
scientific psychologists), one mental condition with another, 
artificially induced, or with some mechanical process of 
applied science. It would be worth while to count the 
number of times he makes use of the analogy of the camera 
to elucidate some complicated emotional process. 

In other words, M. Proust’s method is intellectual and 
analytical to an extreme degree. He defines and dissects far 
more often than he presents ; and since the methods of intel- 
lectual analysis are the same for all men, since he delibe- 
rately excludes to the utmost of his power all emotional 
suggestion of language, he can be transferred almost bodily 
into another language. His long and complicated French 
sentences are not a bit longer or more complicated in 
English; they are just the same. Because he is often 
difficult in French, we had imagined, illogically and unthink- 
ingly, that he was difficult to translate. He deals with a 
complex, fluid, and difficult material, but in so far as he is 
successful in dealing with it, he abolishes its difficulty. He 
is a historian and a scientist much more than a creator ; he 
chronicles, on a scale never attempted before, but by 
methods which, in spite of their apparent novelty, are really 
familiar, the growth of a modern consciousness. 

We have no intention, in saying this, of diminishing 
M. Proust’s genius. The capacity for analysis on this scale 
and of this exactness is just as rare as any other kind of 
genius. And, in aay case, a description of this kind is only 
large and general ; it applies only to the predominant bias 
of M. Proust’s work. His methods are intellectual, his 
results very often are not. So, in this first volume of his 
prodigious narrative more than in any other, the minuteness 
of his analysis does not dissipate, but rather seems to inten- 
sify, the actual living quality of the experience to which it 
is applied. We never lose the wood for the trees: on the 
contrary, we can see and enjoy the wood more fully because 
we know and understand its elements. In the later volumes, 
however, this complete enjoyment becomes more fitful ; it is 
only at moments (such as the death of the Grandmother ; or 
the episode in the latest section called “ Les Intermittences 
du Coeur”) that the quality of the experience recorded 
seems to return and compel its dissected elements into a 
unity once more. The scientific and historical value of 
M. Proust’s work is invariable ; its artistic value, its power 
of making us directly feel as well as understand its truth, 
varies strangely from volume to volume. 

We incline to believe that M. Proust is an artist more 
by accident than design. If it could be rigorously applied, 
his method would tend to diminish steadily, and finally to 
abolish altogether, the possibility of the emotional compul- 
sion which is vital to art. But M. Proust cannot apply nis 
method rigorously. The data vanish. Even if his memory 
is (as it probably is) incomparably more perfect and 
more practised than the ordinary memory, he forgets. He 
can remember of the distant past only that which was in 
some way significant ; not even he can drag the insignificant 
out of oblivion. And the remoter the past with which he 
tries to grapple, the more thoroughly has the unconscious 
work of elimination been performed. His first volume is his 
best. There are wonderful things in them all; nevertheless, 
as his narrative winds its way through adolescence and 
approaches his adult consciousness, we are aware that the 
proportion of significance (that is, of literature) to the whole 
is steadily decreasing. The method never varies; but the 
quality of the material supplied to it does. M. Proust has 
begun to remember too much—too much from the point of 
view of those who approach his work as literature, never 
more than enough for those who regard it as a masterpiece 
of psychological history. 

This, we believe, is how the author himself, in the 
main, regards it. That is, in the precise meaning of the 
phrase, its raison @étre. Its literary value is largely acci- 
dental. M. Proust is “out for” truth; literature, also, is 
“out for” truth: but they are not the same kinds of truth, 
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and it merely happens that M. Proust, in looking for the one, 
sometimes presents us with the other. In that, however, 
he does not essentially differ from other writers of his scope. 
They achieve literature often because they have something 
else in mind. , 

Still, the fact remains that M. Proust’s preoccupations 
are of such a kind that they have conspired to make 
“Swann ” his finest volume. Re-reading it in Mr. Moncrieff’s 
translation has re-awakened the old thought: How far 
M. Proust’s intentions have been really consistent? The 
episode of Swann and Odette—the very pinnacle of the 
author’s achievement in literature—shows more and more 
definitely as outside the scheme of the work that follows. 
To see “A la Recherche du Temps Perdu ” as a whole, we 
have to exclude that episode, at all events in the form in 
which it is presented. It is an interruption of, an excres- 
cence from, the narrative. From it we cannot help concluding 
that M. Proust once completely changed his plan. The old 
plan produced a masterpiece of literature ; the new one some- 
thing different. But we cannot grumble. M. Proust is a 
genius ; and Mr. Moncrieff has treated him like one. 


J. Mippteton Morry. 





THE COMING OF LIGHT. 


Progress in Religion to the Christian Era. 
GLoverR, LL.D. (Student Christian Movement. 


By T. R. 
10s. 6d.) 


Man has always wanted to be at home in the Universe. He 
has never been quite sure that he was wanted here (rather, 
like Paul Pry, “he hoped he did not intrude’’); he was 
not clear the Universe could give him what he wanted. He 
has had his moments of grave uncertainty as to what he 
actually did want. Hence the story of his search for satis- 
faction is prolific with surprise. We are all in the venture, 
yet we listen to every fresh adventurer as if foot had never 
trod the road before. In earlier times interpretations of 
the story were dogmatic. Modern scholarship displays a 
cautious modesty; tentatively it endeavors to outline the 
way and to give meaning to the quest as far as it has been 
told in cryptic utterances and half-spoken confidences, and 
in orbed aspirations which surprise like far-off thunder in 
the dawn. A folk-story may point many morals; a rite may 
be more than ceremonial ; a snatch of song may be inspired 
of a forgotten faith, We are a riddle to ourselves: how 
great the difficulty of interpretation when we remember 
the secretiveness of the human spirit! The soul has its 
veiled sanctities. 

Dr. Glover’s most recent book is marked by the range 
and caution of modern scholarship. It was delivered as 
the Wilde Lectures to Oxford University. He surveys the 
factors which, in his judgment, made for men’s progress in 
religious ideas from primitive times up to the Christian era. 
The religious world, at least, is indebted to Dr. Glover. 
His book on “ The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman 
Empire ’’ was an able piece of exposition. When he wrote 
of ‘The Jesus of History ’’ and “ Jesus in the Experience 
of Men,’’ Orthodoxy frowned, but many found the books 
illuminative. The point of view was fresh; we have moved 
since Strauss and Seeley. The writing had ease; a smile 
lit many of the paragraphs. It was really doctrine without 
tears. The same characteristics stamp these Lectures. 

‘A progress is to be observed in men’s conception of 
Religion” through three stages in religious thought—Magic, 
Morality, and Personal Relationship. The stages are not 
clearly defined. They shade into each other, because this 
is a business of the spirit. The Greek, the Jew, and the 
Roman each gave a contribution which these Lectures 
estimate. Magical religion became outgrown when man 
grew aware of himself and discerned the perplexities 
involved in his environment. ‘The dominant mark of 
magical religion is outclassed thinking, arrested intuition, 
unexamined and unexaminable. The Greek ventured 
further. Homer gave form, look, and function to the gods, 
but morality with them was an acquired taste, The 





worshipper, at his best, was beyond his gods. The god- 
stock slumped. The problems of morality and religion 
required a more profound treatment, which was forthcoming 
from the Greek mind’ of the fifth century 8.c. The Greek 


' discovered the individual and made him the centre of all 


religion. All Greek history and literature was a prepara- 
tion for the Stoic emphasis on the individual. Yet the 
Greek did not listen to God as did the Hebrew prophets ; 
“the ultimate divine was too impersonal to speak ; it was 
not Lord; it was hardly interested in any man or in any 
thing.”’ 

Plato made his contribution. He sought to find a unity 
in Creation; ‘‘ likeness to God is the object and end of 
Creation, and it is the aim of every man who sees aright to 
become like God.” Sacrifice was of no avail. The relation- 
ship of oneness with the heart of things was inward. To see 
was to live. But, amidst the flux and chances of life, 
though thought pointed the way, yet the urge of life mocked 
thought. The Greek had proved all things, but found it 
difficult to hold fast that which was good. Philosophy and 
Religion parted company. Stoicism found relief in apathy ; 
it was satisfied with vacuity, or, as Browne phrased it, 
“it is better to sit down in a modest ignorance and rest 
contented with the natural blessings of our own reason 
than buy the uncertain knowledge of this life with sweat 
and vexation, which death gives every fool gratis.’ 

Meanwhile the Jew had felt and ventured. His search 
was not for intellectual enlightenment, but for moral satis- 
factions. He was anxious to be at peace. The trend 
towards monotheism is traced through the early history of 
the Hebrews. Under the teachings of the prophets, the 
Jew gained a monotheism: ‘‘ God is personal; God is one; 
God is righteous; God is kind,’’ said the Jew. Satisfaction 
was rooted in a righteous relationship. Sin marred the 
relationship. Here, the Jew parted company with the 
Greek. ‘‘ The Greek never developed any strong sense of 
sin, as he never succeeded in making or keeping God both 
personal and righteous at the one and the same time.”” The 
Exile enlarged and refined the thought of the earlier 
prophets. After the Return, priestism and tradition 
exercised deadening influences: to stabilize is to sterilize: 
to rent a pew is not the end of the adventure. Persecution, 
however, kept alive the prophetic spirit amongst the 
‘Remnant.’”’ Much had thus been achieved. Men might 
decline, and did decline, from the high conceptions they 
had gained at so much cost, but the progress made had 
opened the future “for a religion that should set the 
highest value on personality in God and in man, and make 
righteousness even more deeply conceived and understood— 
supreme.”’ 

A notable book. It were ungracious to ask for more. 
Perhaps our academic insularity prevents our looking 
beyond the basin of the Mediterranean. The Far East has 
had its adventurers in the Way. The birth of Gautama 
matches the birth of A®schylus; Confucius and Lao-Tze are 
of the same generation. These men quested. They 
pondered the same problems. Their thought remains an 
influence. What was the value of their contribution? The 
West has not a monopoly of the ‘‘ half-lights.” It would 
be of the greatest service to have the place of these men set 
forth in a world-view of the matter, because some of us 
have an uneasy suspicion that the Far East can contribute 
as well as receive. It is a familiar saying, “ Christianity 
is not played out because it has never been played in.” Our 
age asks by its silence “whether it is worth while to play 
it in.”” The aftermath of war is not the most favorable time 
for a revival. Wesley was before Waterloo, and General 
Booth a long time after. The man with the muck-rake is 
the only worker on overtime at present. Yet Jesus comes 
back to men. Man’s adventurous quest has led up to 
Jesus—so much is clear from Dr. Glover’s apologetic. 
Faith declares it is not possible to get beyond him. Well, 
who will make Jesus of real worth to the men and women 
of to-day? Perhaps, even now, there is ‘‘ one in the gate 
that looketh towards the East, and behold, the glory of the 
Lord came from the way of the East, and his voice was 
like the noise of many waters.”’ 

W. G. &. 
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FLECKER. 


Hassan. By James Evroy FLecker. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
Collected Prose of James Elroy FPlecker. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


James Elroy Flecker: an Appreciation. By DoveLas 
Go.prinG.. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue exclamation mark has been much abused in its time; 
and it is particularly favored by the editors of posthumous 
works. If there is (and there appears to be) an attempt to 
transform Flecker’s “ Hassan” into “ Hassan!” it is a pity. 
The play is a delightful piece of fanciful writing, chequered 
with surprises of incident and character, quickened with 
artful incongruities, melodious with lyrical passages in verse 
as in prose. These lyrics belong to the kind whose fluent 
and yet marked measures of themselves cast a gentle hyp- 
notic veil over our buried senses, so that we do not inquire 
into the pageantry of eloquence that is passing. As they 
grow naturally out of the play, it will be seen that the play 
itself is of an airy luxury, a cloud-castle with hues and music 
enchanting and bright. Quo, Musa, tendis? That is the 
question that breaks a spell so pleasant, and, by reason of 
Flecker’s whimsical sudden changes of episode and of wit, 
so much more vividly sustained than other Oriental day- 
dreams have generally been. 

“Hassan ” is an invention, with all its caprice and color, 
which we would sooner have read than the majority of such 
fantasies. (What may be accomplished, of course, in the 
kind, “ Kubla Khan” exists to testify ; but that was magic.) 
That “ Hassan” should be published is the merest justice to 
its author, and the fact deserves wide attention. But that 
it compels us to alter our estimate of Flecker we cannot hold. 
He remains the poet who occasionally wrote fine poems. The 
direction of his Muse was not towards that diapason which 
the great poets have heard from life and vision. We do not 
call Beddoes, Darley, Mangan, great poets. We should be 


strait-jacketed, perhaps, or regarded more in sorrow than in- 


anger, if we thrust forward the author of “ Studies of Sensa- 
tion and Event,” for instance, with that rare laurel. The 
English anthologies are well supplied with the solitary 
triumphs of poets who lacked the grander system in one way 
or another ; and Flecker is of these. “ Rioupéroux” has the 
elusive melody which, once captured, remains, and suffices ; 
the “Dying Patriot” has the splendor of its aspirations 
reflected in all its craftsmanship; and for ourselves, we 
respond as freshly at every new reading as we did at the 
first to his symbol of the classic seas : — 
** It was so old a ship—who knows—who knows? 
And yet so beautiful, I watched in vain 
To see the mast burst open with a rose 

And the whole deck put on its leaves again.” 
In vain ?—but no, the miracle is there before our eyes. 

Yet our impression of Flecker’s precise stature among 
poets gains strength from the recollections of him, and his 
letters, printed in Mr. Goldring’s book. We do not ask that a 
great poet should be as serious as Wordsworth (who, since 
the recent discovery, appears to have been more histrionic 
than we thought him), nor, indeed, that he should be any 
special type of companion. But it has been the case that 
about the great poets as men there has been the air of great 
men; in their dressing-gowns and slippers even, they are 
not to be approached but with a sense of their eminence. In 
their correspondence there is a weight of thought and an 
expression both unstrained and admirable; familiarity does 
not “show them up.” 

Now, this is not the case with Flecker, so far as the 
biographical materials given us hitherto encourage an 
opinion. It is an insignificant matter, but a significant 
symptom, that in him—we quote Mr. Goldring—“ obscenity 
amounted to a gift.” His letters, considered against the large 
horizons of a century or so, are of flimsy and erratic capacity. 
In intimate letters, above all, who wants the pompous man- 
ner? But the townified strain is at least as unindicative 
of the poet’s mind. Flecker’s references to the art he prac- 
tised clearly owe their manner in part to modesty, but still 
they seem signs of limitation. “I packed off a weird col- 
lection of stuff. . . . I managed to hoof out all sorts of god- 
less rot .. .” Or, “ Please keep the above confidential. As 
I have to rely upon my pen now I shall have to be a bit 
snarky about contracts. I think I have enough followers to 
be able to sell the Virgil at a stiff price and with a stiff 
profit, but I shall want a good, fat share in the latter.” This 





is a different everydayness from Shelley’s slackness about his 
linen, and Keats’s extravagances over his friends’ foibles. In 
short, Flecker’s fountain of idea was as capricious as the 
Caliph in “ Hassan.” 

His prose is lively and spasmodic. It is farther from his 
conversation than the letters, which, according to Mr. Gold- 
ring, are very like it. It is full of phrases which fall short 
of the esthetic perfection which he so valued; “so patheti- 
cally second-class” they seem. But the essays are amusing, 
and will be until the touch of time plucks away the ephe- 
meral mannerisms which so largely compose them. What 
will remain will be their liveliness and their youthful 
electricity. Idea, no; but “I’ve got an idea,” yes. 

These papers recall the table-talk of one whose life and 
poetry were alike capricious. As Flecker will be remembered 
and a few of his lyrics read for many years to come, Mr. 
Goldring’s addition of his memories of the poet, with those 
of other friends, is timely. The details which he gives will 
be eagerly sought out in an afterday by enthusiasts, whether 
they find them akin to their expectations or not. He depicts 
a circle not unworthy of a black-and-white artist, with its 
litter of polyglot poetry and drinking materials in Blooms- 
bury’s gaslight, its Brixton nights resonant with “ the songs 
from Paris cabarets, of which Flecker and our hostess seemed 
to have an almost inexhaustible répertoire.” Out of it all, 
above its tiny manuscript-books of verse and its larger 
“Yellow Book” of improper inspirations, there emerges its 
Flecker, “ sitting at the piano, dressed in a Japanese kimono, 
smiling his pleasant, sardonic smile.” But this was only 
one, we suppose, of his haunts and groups; and other rela- 
tionships may reveal him as possessing greater depths than 
the present slender memoirs do. The collected prose pre- 
sumably shows us the range of his thought, and “ Hassan ” 
that of his creative ability ; the poems having been before the 
public for some years, these books are a notable aftermath. 





SHAKESPEARE AND ROBIN 
Elizabethan Drama. By JANET SPENS. 


HOOD. 
(Methuen. 5s.) 


“University students beginning to work at the subject” 
should never have books specially written for them. Their 
pitiful willingness to listen to anything and everything— 
of course, Miss Janet Spens and others may be mistaken in 
this—leads well-meaning people to mix wild theories and 
stolid commonplace that would make ignorance seem a blessed 
state by comparison. Yet if this “manual” of the Eliza- 
bethan drama should get into the hands of a student who 
has “begun to work,” there is in store for him a delightful 
hour of relaxation. He will probably feel that his author has 
read the words of Jahn Dover Wilson, “ The door of Shake- 
speare’s workshop stands ajar” (no, it was not “Q” who 
said it), and that she has determined to give it a hard push. 
He will probably feel also that she has tripped on the mat. 

With rather less enthusiasm, our author might well have 
supplied a compact account of the discoveries of recent 
research. But she is given to stating “The present writer 
doubts,” or “I suspect,” in order to introduce “ possible” 
ideas that are not altogether logical. Here is a specimen of 
her line of argument :— 

‘Now, we must remember that the plot of ‘ As You 

Like It’ comes ultimately from the Robin Hood nebulz, so 

to speak. It is usually assumed that it derives directly from 

Lodge’s Pastoral novel ‘ Rosalynde,’ but Lodge in his turn 

depends on the Middle English ‘ Tale of Gamelyn.’ The 

pee writer doubts Shakespeare’s debt to Lodge. Robin 
ood was Munday’s special subject, and in the ‘ Merchant of 

Venice ’ Shakespeare had borrowed from Munday’s ‘ Zelauto.’ 

It seems possible then that both Lodge and Shakespeare may 

have been indebted to another Robin Hood play by Munday 

which has not survived.” 

Almost anything is possible of nebule. Nevertheless, 
the student may not know why he “must” remember 
Robin Hood any more than Guy Fawkes; why a probable 
debt to Lodge is dropped in favor of a remotely possible 
debt to Munday; why Shakespeare could not himself 
have read that untraced edition of the “Tale of Gamelyn” 
which Lodge (or Munday) must have seen; and why 
“Zelauto” is so confidently connected with Shakespeare, 
seeing there was an earlier Shylock play. As for that 
missing Robin Hood play, whose existence is assumed by 
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Fleay and Greg because of the line “ For merry jeasts they 
have been showne before” in one of the surviving plays, we 
have Munday’s own words to prove this work totally unlike 
“As You Like It.” He says the merry jests were :— 
** As how the Frier fell into the Well, 

For love of Jinny that faire bonny bell, 

How Greeneleafe robd the Shrieve of Notingham, 

And other mirthfull matter, full of game.” 
Miss Spens, confidently going from strength to strength, 
ends by assuring us that “in the years 1584 to 1593, when 
we lose sight of Shakespeare,” he was “ possibly in some sort 
of collaboration with Munday ” dramatizing festival games. 
Whereas another possibility is that Shakespeare, having a 
nose, would not have stayed within ten yards of that 
despicable spy and informer. Incidentally, Miss Spens 
should not have overlooked Henslowe’s entry “at harey the 
vj the 3 of marche, 1591. . . iij!! xvjs 84,” because that, 
quite apart from altering her dates, leads to the outcry made 
by Greene (who died in 1592) against the important crow that 
“is in his own conceit the only Shake-scene in a country.” 
The rest of the passage fills in Shakespeare’s time too well for 
a modern to set him odd jobs. 

And, unfortunately, Munday is not the only bee in 
Miss Spens’s bonnet. She mentions that Donne was the 
“probable origin” of Chapman’s habit (to quote Ward) of 
ransacking “his scientific experience like an earlier George 
Eliot.” That is quite a nice thought. But as Chapman’s 
career as a playwright was practically at an end when Donne 
began, its value is doubtful. And how is it that Dekker, the 
“looseness” of whose plots is said to be due chiefly to the 
nature of his genius, “ reminds us irresistibly of Dickens ”’ ? 
And what is the meaning of “‘ Had he been born in any other 
age Dekker would not have written plays but novels”? And, 
to take a technical matter, is it strictly true to say “The 
Greek and Elizabethan theatres were alike, apparently, in 
having no curtain”? Thus, even a commonplace is stated 
inexactly, since Elizabethan theatres apparently, that is, 
according to the stage directions, did have curtains. 

Those imaginary “students” mentioned on the jacket 
would feel, after studying this manual, that Shakespeare’s 
workshop is theirs for the asking. Why all this fuss about 
the labor of research ? 





THE LITERARY HERO. 


An Unknown Quantity. By Grerarp Hopxins. (Chatto & 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) ’ 


The Beginning of Wisdom. By StePHEN BENET. (Chapman 
& Dodd. 7s. 6d.) 


Overlooked. By Maurice Barina. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


Peradventure ; or, The Silence of God. By RopeRT KEABLE. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


TuaT novels of literary life should be fairly numerous is 
only to be expected, since, probably, it is the life that the 
novelist himself knows best. What is rather surprising is 
that they should be on the whole so unsatisfactory. In the 
majority of these tales the hero is a young man who writes 
stories, plays, or poems, but, for all the use the author makes 
of this fact, he might just as well mend boots or tune pianos. 
That is to say, his work is a mere label glued to him. It 
may help him, seeing that it is invariably lucrative, to marry 
the heroine, or it may give the author an opportunity to 
describe a literary club, or the interior of a newspaper office, 
or a few rehearsals at a theatre; but everything begins and 
ends with such externals, such matters of plot, or setting, 
or decoration; the real story, or what should be the real 
story, the story of the creative imagination at work, has no 
existence. Examples are not far to seek—Norris’s “ Adrian 
Vidal,” Crawford’s “The Three Fates,” Thackeray’s “ Pen- 
dennis ”—good books and indifferent books, rich books and 
poor books, yet, from our present point of view, all alike, 
in that they leave what might have been their subject as 
virgin as freshly fallen snow. George Gissing’s “New Grub 
Street’ comes nearer to what we are seeking; Mr. Arthur 
Machen’s “ Hill of Dreams,” in a sense, comes nearer still. 
“The Hill of Dreams” is the story of the artist’s private 
life, not a history of his social and sentimental adventures, 
with a list of his books tacked on. But Mr. Machen hampered 





himself by choosing a hero doomed to failure, a dreamer 
rather than a creator, and in the book we want the author 
will show us the dream passing into achievement. It is not 
sufficient to tell us the titles of X’s novels, and quote the 
praise with which they were greeted. We want to know why 
X writes, and how; we want to know his theory of his art; 
we want to be in a position to discuss his technique; we 
want not only his titles but his subjects, from the first tiny 
seed to the completed vision. Obviously, then, we want 
something in the manner of Henry James’s “ Figure in the 
Carpet,’”’ perhaps still more in the manner of that wonderful 
fragment printed in the preface to his “ Letters ” ; obviously, 
too, our ideal book, from the nature of its subject, can only 
be written by a conscious artist, since the unconscious artist 
can tell us nothing, and the writer who is not an artist has 
nothing to tell. 

The four tales which suggested these remarks all deal, 
directly or indirectly, with the literary life, with novelists 
or poets. Henry Evelyn Rendle, the hero of “ An Unknown 
Quantity,” is a novelist, but the author, Mr. Gerard Hop- 
kins, is himself as yet too young to give us our particular 
book. His own method is still uncertain, and very wisely he 
has decided not to make Rendle a great writer. We are 
quite willing to grant that he is likely to become a successful 
one, but then, really, we know nothing whatever about his 
work. Mr. Hopkins has left all that in profoundest dark- 
ness, and when he tells us that Rendle, against his “ artistic 
conscience,” by a few alterations transforms a good but 
unpopular book into a “ best-seller,” the darkness grows 
deeper than ever. Surely the “ best-selling” quality is not to 
be so easily acquired as this. It is a natural gift, we should 
have thought, and any imitation of it certain to be detected 
and rejected instantly by a shrewd public which, at least, 
does recognize and reward its own dear darlings. The faked 
good thing may succeed, but hardly the faked bad. We shall 
do more justice, therefore, to “ An Unknown Quantity ” if we 
regard it, not as the story of Rendle the novelist, but as 
the story of Joyce, his wife. She is a typist, and Rendle first 
meets her at the office of his literary agents. He marries 
her, and after marriage she develops rapidly and sur- 
prisingly, but always sanely. Joyce, Hilda, and George 
Dendy are done to the life, and in his presentation of these 
baser persons Mr. Hopkins shows greater distinction than 
in his presentation of the Chelsea artistic clique. The novel 
is amusing, and, following “A City in the Foreground,” 
promises well for Mr. Hopkins’s future,” He has an impar- 
tiality of mind and an objectivity of method which enable 
him to do justice to all his characters, or, rather, to allow 
them to do justice to themselves. As yet his work is not 
particularly individual, but it is refreshingly spontaneous, 
and he has the enviable gift of being able to hold our interest 
without appealing to our curiosity. 

Not a novelist, but a poet, is the central figure in 
Mr. Stephen Benét’s ‘‘ The Beginning of Wisdom.’’ The 
scheme here is biographical, and Philip Sellaby, when we are 
first introduced to him, is very young indeed—“ the color 
of the shell of a boiled crab—a creature of compound 
wrinkles and ugliness with the face of a cathedral gargoyle.” 
Unlike Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Benét at least gives us some idea 
of Philip’s work, and we gather that it is precisely like 
that of Mr. Benét himself. The book is formless. 
Verse, narrative, rhapsody, diaries, letters, are all 
flung into the pot, which seethes and bubbles with a rich 
exuberance. School, university, mining camps, soldiering, 
the ‘“‘ movies,” marriage—into all these experiences we are 
plunged with Philip, as into a troubled dream. But the 
style more than the matter is chaotic—an unscrupulous 
impressionisny, sometimes felicitous, often vulgar, now and 
then amazingly and dramatically vivid, as in the talk of 
Elgar Hay, the cinema director. To read two or three such 
books would be torture; to read one is like listening to a 
band of half-intoxicated negroes playing jazz music. Yet, 
beneath it all, we feel that Philip, or rather Mr. Benét, 
has some delirious theory of art, and that the poem “ Io and 
the Gadfly ’’ will be at least more living and original than 
the colorless and stilted tale Mr. Maurice Baring offers as 
a sample of James Rudd’s work in “Overlooked.” 

But here we face a problem. Is James Rudd’s story a 
parody, and is Mr. Baring’s whole novel a satire on the 
psychological novelist? Even its involved technique, while it 
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is curious and interesting in itself, suggests, when we remem- 
ber “The Sacred Fount” and “ Legend,” just the bare possi- 
bility of satirical intention. The story is Jean Brandon’s 
story, and it is all pieced out slowly and tentatively, like a 
jigsaw puzzle, at Haréville, a health resort, where people 
come to drink the waters, or merely for a rest cure, and have 
endless time for the discussion of their neighbors. Anthony 
Kay, a blind man, is there, and Rudd the novelist, and the 
Princess Kouragine, and Jean herself, and Kranitski, a 
Russian, and others. Rudd has decided to write a novel 
about the unconscious Jean, but it is through Anthony Kay’s 
journal that we first get Rudd’s interpretation of Jean’s 
case, supplemented by Kay’s own inquiries, and the hints 
dropped in conversation by the rest of the party. Jean 
has been engaged to be married, and has broken off her 
engagement years ago. The new lover is Kranitski, and 
this engagement too is broken off before it has even been 
announced. The old lover has turned up, and has departed 
again after the briefest of visits. Nobody knows quite 
what has happened, but everybody guesses, and Rudd thinks 
he knows. He does not write a novel, but he writes a short 
story which Mr. Baring gives us in full. As an interpreta- 
tion, the story is wholly wrong. We gather this as much 
from the portrait of Rudd himself as from Kay’s portraits of 
Jean and Kranitski. But whether Kay’s own version was 
complete in every particular remains doubtful, judging from 
the answer given by the Princess Kouragine to his final 
question. “Oh, if you don’t know that, you know nothing.” 
Mr. Baring dislikes Rudd, and while crediting him with 
talent and distinction manages to make him appear an egoist 
and a fool. Paul Kestern, Mr. Robert Keable would 
persuade us in ‘“‘ Peradventure,” is both a charming fellow 
and a genius. Of his charm we are certain ; of his genius all 
we can say is that shortly after he comes down from Oxford 
he writes that masterpiece ‘‘ The Beggar-Man.’’ But we are 
far more interested in Kestern’s religious life than in his 
literary career, and, if he wears out his creeds rather quickly, 
his passage from Evangelicismy to Paganism at least gives 
Mr. Keable a fine opportunity for approaching his spiritual 
life from several angles. This novel is well written and well 
thought. It is really a study in religious experience, though 
character is never sacrificed, and all the many religious 
discussions are strictly in place. ‘Mr. Keable has, in fact, 
performed a very difficult task extremely well, and it is a 
pleasure to read work so competent and so intelligent. 


Forrest Rep. 





Gooks in Brief. 
Book-Prices Currant. Volume XXXV. (Elliot Stock. 32s. 6d.) 


Mr. W. Roserts has succeeded the late J. H. Slater as 
editor of “ Book-Prices Current,” and continues with great 
skill the work that Slater founded, and edited for thirty-four 
years. The new volume extends to a thousand pages in the 
familiar form. ‘“ Book-Prices Current” is, primarily, the 
expert’s bibliographical guide, but it has a value for any- 
one to whom the spectacle of literature, in panorama, or in 
this or that feature, makes an appeal. One gets glimpses 
from its pages of many an important or singular book and 
relic which might easily have remained hidden from the 
unleisured reader. The existence of such rarities is there 
brought to our notice, perhaps for the first time, and even 
the literary historian should profit by the details given. 
Glancing with the eye of personal interest through the 
thirty-fifth volume, we find recorded such books as Luther’s 
copy of Horace, in which he has made numerous notes; 
Martha Washington’s Bible, which was sold for $3,700; 
Keats’s “ Poems,” 1817, in which T. J. Hogg has written his 
name and the detail “from the Author.” We wonder precisely 
why Brougham put his anonymous novel, “ Albert Lunel, or 
the Chateau of Languedoc,” down in the cellar on the eve 
of publication: and fifty other things of the sort. Manu- 
scripts, too, are freely included in the catalogue. Shelley, 
Keats, Poe, Byron, Burns; Mrs. Tighe, Mr. Noyes; and 
novelists—vast masses of autograph work by Ainsworth, 





Trollope, William de Morgan, changed hands during the 
season—and miscellanists, as Horace Walpole and O. W. 
Holmes, furnished some of the countless items which we see 
sketched on their speedy way through the sale-rooms. 

~ 7 * 


Ancient Rome. By Mary AGNES HAMILTON. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 2s. 6d.) 


As a means of inducing juniors to believe that Roman 
history is not only interesting, but important for the under- 
standing of the world about them, this should prove a 
valuable class-book. Mrs. Hamilton builds up a picture of 
the growth of Rome out of brief biographies of its great 
figures—not excepting those that are half shadows—from 
Caius Marcius to Julius Cesar, with illustrative quotations 
from Livy, Plutarch, Lucan, Cicero, Horace, &c. This 
method gives the book that sense of drama without which 
children naturally condemn a book; as, indeed, they do 
most books of history designed for their use. This one they 
will surely read, for they will discern in its background 
the common people moving in so natural a way, under well- 
recognized causes, that Rome may seem to them rather like 
the cities they know. 

* * * 


Marx and Modern Thought. By G. V. Portus. (Sydney and 
London: W. E. A. 3s. 6d.) 


Tx1s volume has been prepared for the use of W. E. A. 
classes in Australia, and it is admirably fitted for the purpose 
of an elementary introduction. Mr. Portus has read widely, 
and he expounds his subject concisely and well. The chapter 
on the materialist conception of history is perhaps the best 
in the book. Mr. Portus is able to show that Marx here 
made a contribution of the first importance to the inter- 
pretation of events, but that he did not possess, any more 
than previous writers, a complete guide to the whole. The 


' weakest part of the book is the chapter on Marx and modern 


proletarian movements, in which Mr. Portus tries to cover 
far too much ground for the space at his command. The 
book is throughout sensible and fair-minded, and more than 
fulfils its stated purpose of stimulating thought rather than 
propagating doctrine. 

* * * 


Raja Yoga. Lectures by the Swami VIVEKANANDA. (Kegan 
Paul. 8s. 6d.) 


Berore the advent of M. K. Gandhi, the leader who 
exercised the greatest spiritual inflience over Young India 
was the Swami Vivekananda, whose short career ended in 


‘Calcutta just twenty years ago. He was a prophet of the 


Vedanta philosophy restated for the present age; an intel- 
lectualist whose position was the opposite of Gandhi’s—for 
though he glorified the Indian past, he was a modern, an 
adherent of Western science, a man who had no theoretic 
hostility to force. He was an oral teacher, not a writer. The 
books published under his name, most of them made out 
of reported lectures, do not represent his power. This 
volume of discourses on “ Raja Yoga,” the Hindu method of 
conquering self, has been, on the whole, the most widely 
studied of Vivekananda’s teachings. It is impossible, how- 
ever, not to remark that the English reader in search of 
the secret of Vedanta will probably be disappointed with the 
philosophy and very likely irritated by the mechanics of 
self-control so gravely described. The latter half of the 
volume is taken up with a translation of Patanjali’s Yoga 
aphorisms and commentaries. The present edition is a 
reprint from old plates. It stands in need of a thorough 
expository introduction. 
* * * 

Political Ideas of the American Revolution. By RK. G. 

ApAms (Durham, North Carolina : Trinity College Press 2$.) 


Tuis very interesting essay is an attempt to analyze the 
ideas of 1776 in relation to the problem of sovereignty. 
Mr, Adams shows that the real point of divergence in the 
American Revolution turned upon a problem kindred in 
substance to that which now confronts the League of Nations 
on the one hand, and the British Commonwealth upon the 
other. It is the problem of securing unity without, at the 
same time, enforcing supremacy. By going through the 


chief thinkers of the Revolution, especially John Adams and 
James Wilson, he is able to throw a good deal of light upon 
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THE COMING HULLABALOS. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


1% the unpleasantly near future we may all be in the throes of a 
General Election, and following the usual procedure it will be 
fought on some carefully selected false issue. There will be the 
usual subtly chosen parrot cries and the usual were rty 
lies designed to allure, befuddle and intoxicate the ill-informed and 
unintelligent herd. 

Yet, despite the corrupt manner in which it will inevitably be 
fought, it is likely to prove one of the most momentous in the history 
of our Empire. 

What has fructified of the roseate promises of the last election? 
The “Homes for Heroes” are destitute as the heroes, and the 
reconstruction of “The New World” is on an infinitely rottener 
foundation than the old, and the only “ Hanging of the Kaiser” has 
— his own placing of the marriage noose around his withered 
neck. 

Four years of “ Peace” administration have been so militantly 
extravagant that they have crippled industry. International 
diplomacy has been so vulgarly bungled that the nation’s word is 
mistrusted, and the contempt of our incompetent rulers for con- 
stitutional methods has brought England to the verge of ruin. 

We must cast out these ministers of metaphor and muddle. Whom 
shall we elect to accept their legacy of chaos? The Labour Party? 
They are not intelligent enough to be any worse, but they would be 
precious little better, and their theories of practical economics are 
puerile.. They are not fit to govern. Vulgarity breeds too quickly, 
and we are suffering from a surfeit. This mixture of horny-handed 
tub-thumpers and anemic so-called intellectuals does not represent 
the blood of England. 

Whom then? We must exclude both the representatives of 
Corruption and Chaos. 

Belonging to no political party my solitary vote will be registered 
in favour of the man who can show the best credentials to honesty. 
The candidate need promise nothing, nor need he do anything, so 
long as he and his party practise economy and maintain peace and 
quiet in Parliament. 

Let the Parliaments of Europe only sleep in their council 
chambers, and the world will be left free to recover prosperity. 

Incidentally, that is the method of my government of Pope and 
Bradley. I maintain the peace in my office, whilst, undisturbed, my 
craftsmen produce the best clothes in the world. Lounge Suits from 
£9 9s. Dinner Suits from £14 14s. Dress Suits from £16 16s. Riding 
Breeches from £4 14s. 6d. Overcoats from &7 7s. 


£4. OLD BOND STREET 
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THEY'LL be old shoes some day. They'll be endeared to you 
by the matured perfection of their comfort and by many memories 
of the years in which you've gone in them, easy and dry-shod, 
over the course, along the winding road, and across the moors. 
The double uppering of the Lotus Veldtschoen is a triumph of 


THEY'LL be very, very old shoes some day, and they'll die. 
But they will age beautifully and they'll die of anno domini. 
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the period. An excellent chapter traces the connection of 
their thought with contemporary doctrine. In a new edition 
Mr. Adams will perhaps give credit where it is due, and 
assign to Mr. Richard Jebb that importance in appreciating 
the significance of colonial nationalism which he now confers 
upon the late Regius Professor of Greek in Cambridge. 


* + * 


Memories of Men and Horses. 

(Grant Richards. 21s.) 

Racine enthusiasts may not begrudge a guinea for so 
much talk about horses, but the memories of men are thin 
for that sum. Mr. Allison seems to think there is something 
to be proud of in his story of how he hoaxed the public into 
believing he had been challenged to a duel by Labouchere. 
He sent the correspondence, including the challenge signed 
with the name of a friend of Labouchere’s, and his own reply 
to it, to the Press. Labouchere thought Mr. Allison had 
been hoaxed, but our memoir-writer now reveals that he con- 
cocted the challenge himself. His ehit-chat about racing 
people will have entertainment for those people, and he is 


genuinely interesting when writing of other sports, if croquet 


and marbles come under that heading. 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


Mr. Brrrett will shortly publish a new series of 
“ Collected Essays.” 
* + * 
Tue Fabian Society will publish next month “The 
Decay of Capitalist Civilization,” by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb. 


* oa * 


Hutt, chosen this year for the sessions of the British — 


Association, has produced the first number of “ Humber- 
side,” a shilling review of generous length, and worthy of a 
generous audience. It contains essays and poems, among 
which we have enjoyed especially Mr. E. A. Parsons’s recol- 
lections of the odd and tragic details of war in 1918, and 
Mr. H. H. Abbott’s not less minutely drawn verse-picture of 
“Market Day.” 
* ~ a * 

SELBORNE, a name to resound through ages—or, at 
least, to be heard of. The Gilbert White Fellowship has 
lately received a seventeenth-century copy of the 
Apocrypha which belonged to the naturalist’s family, 
and bears in its place in a series of signatures that of the 
naturalist: “Gil. White, October, 1758.” The latest owner 
was the great-grand-nephew of the naturalist, and his name- 
sake—the Rev. Gilbert White, Bishop of Willochra, South 
Australia ; and he has presented the relic. 

* * om 

Messrs. Lonemans in London, and Messrs. Houghton 
Mifflin in Boston, have in preparation a “ Natural History 
of the Ducks” in four volumes quarto, illustrated in color 
and otherwise. The author, Dr. John C. Phillips, is of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology in Cambridge, Mass., and, 
it is believed, has surpassed all previous works on the subject 
in point of scope. 

* * . : 

Tue sixty-sixth catalogue issued by Messrs. Sawyer 
(Grafton Street) records two volumes formerly belonging to 
Coleridge. They both bear his manuscript corrections and 
notes, with others by Dr. Gillman ; perhaps the more notable 
of the two is that which binds up the author’s proofs of 
“ Sibylline Leaves ” with those of “ Christabel, Kubla Khan, 
&c.” This copy has Coleridge’s last letter to Gillman 
inserted. The price is £65. 

~ - © 

At Newcastle Mr. W. H. Robinson, to whose catalogues 
we have from time to time referred, is holding an exhibition 
of examples showing “The Art of the Printed Book : 1483- 
1922.” It includes the first book printed at Newcastle, which 
was a sermon, 1639. 

* * * 

Prorrsson WiittaM RorHensTEin has in preparation 
another volume of portraits, chiefly of younger contem- 
poraries. 


By WILLIAM ALLISON. 





Unper the title “The Unfortunate Colonel Despard,” 
and including a paper on that ubiquitous theme “ Rumor 
in Time of War,” a volume of essays by Sir Charles Oman 
is to be ready in December. “ By-paths of History” is 
perhaps the significant phrase in the description provided by 
the publishers, Messrs. Edward Arnold ; who also announce 
a little book about Sir Walter Raleigh during the last years 
of his life, by Mr. H. A. Jones of the Royal Air Force. 

. 7 . 


Two plays by Lady Gregory that have not been printed 
before, though they were, like the two appearing with them, 
produced at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, are promised in a 
forthcoming volume from Messrs. Putnam. 

* * x 

Lovat Fraser finished among his latest undertakings 
a set of illustrations for Goldoni’s comedy ‘The Liar.” 
These illustrations, with the translation of the play by 
Mrs. Fraser for which they were intended, will be published 
by Messrs. Selwyn & Blount. There is, besides the general 
edition, a special one. 

4 * * 

Mr. Rupert Crort-Cooxr, steering between those who 
confuse the luck of the day at Waterloo with Eton playing- 
fields, and Alec Waugh’s decidedly opposed version, has 
written a verse pamphlet on “Tonbridge School” (1s. 6d. 
net), which is published by The Free Press, Tonbridge. It 
is incoherently readable and somewhat in the mezzotint 
manner, as perhaps befits the Kentish environment. 

* # es 

Some works of importance to collectors and students of 
applied art are promised for early publication by Benn 
Brothers ; amongst them are “Chelsea Porcelain,” by Mr. 
Wm. King, of the Victoria and Albert Museum ; “ The Wares 
of the Ming Dynasty,” by Mr. R. L. Hobson, of the British 
Museum; “Hand-Woven Carpets, Oriental and Euro- 
pean,” by Mr, A. F. Kenrick, of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum ; and “ Design in Modern Industry,” the year-book 
of the Design and Industries Association, with an introduc- 
tion by Mr. C. H. Collins Baker, Keeper of the National 
Gallery. 
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CALLIGRAPHY. 


Comparisons between one art or craft and another are 
dangerous, but as between painting and writing— 
through the connecting link of drawing—there is 
a resemblance which tempts to consideration. Whether 
writing or drawing came first in the history of the race 
may be left an open question, but it is almost incredible 
that they did not play one into the other; and a reason- 
able hypothesis would be that,\as our ancestors got form 
*‘ by heart,’’ and an increased’ command of their tools 
and implements, they reduced their drawn symbols to 
written ones; and that, at a later stage, the more 
“* artistic’? among our ancestors, dissatisfied with the 
arbitrary look of written symbols, unpacked them, so to 
speak, with closer reference to natural forms/ Certainly 
something akin to the latter process may be observed in 
all illuminated manuscripts, whether Eastern or Western. 

But, whether the arts of drawing and writing 
developed into and out of each other in this way, or 
whether they developed independently side by side at 
the hands of instinctive artists and writers, they have 
generally been at least in touch; and the interesting 
thing is that, at all periods, some artists have been more 
calligraphic in their style of drawing than others. Not 
only are Eastern artists as a whole more calligraphic than 
Western ones, and not only have there been phases in 
Western art in which a calligraphic or a non-calligraphic 
style of drawing has been more in fashion, but, coming 
down to our own times, it is possible to find examples in 
which one style or the other seems to be followed instinc- 
tively. That is to say, some artists seem to be always 
trying to adapt the forms of nature more and more 
closely to the convenient movements of the brush or 
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LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


Editors : E. Capps, Ph.D., Litt.D. ; T. E. Page, Litt.D. ; W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 
A Shelf of Classics 


The Loeb Classical Library is one of the greatest enterprises in the whole history of publishing. Its founder’s aim 
was to put within the reach of the English-speaking world a good translation of every author worth reprinting from 


Homer to the Fall of the Roman Empire. 
volumes have already appeared. 


That aim is being steadily pursued. One Hundred and twenty-five 


@ Those who know Greek and Latin will find that the Loeb editions, in which the ablest scholars of England and 
America have co-operated, give texts which are critically of the best and have been revised in the light of the latest 


knowledge. 


Text and translation face each other page by page. 


@ Those who do not know the ancient languages, or who have half forgotten what they once knew, will find that all 


the treasures of Greece and Rome are here within their reach. 


poets and historians are now accessible in English. 


The most famous and the most obscure of the old 


The Loeb translations have not that stiff and frigid air which so 


often repels readers in such works. ‘They are easy and natural, as simple to read as they are accurate. Thucydides, 
in the Loeb version, may be read as easily as Macaulay, Petronius as though he were Sterne or Thackeray. 


@ Readers who are curious about the less explored parts of our ancient inheritance should crite for the complete list’ 
A new 56-page illustrated catalogue is in preparation and will be sent post free to anyone who wishes to know more 


of the Library. 


The short selection given below includes merely a few typical volumes. 


Every work in this list is 


recognized as one of the great books of the world ; and the little collection would make a perfect present to any 


reading man or woman. 


POETRY. 
Horace, Odes and Epodes. Translated by C. E. Bennett. 


1 vol. A lucid version of the most companionable and 
most often quoted of all the Latin poets. 


Catullus, Tibullus &§ the Pervigilium Veneris. 
Translated by F. W. Cornish, J. P. Postgate and J. W. 
Mackail, 1 vol. No single volume could contain more 
intense and passionate verse than is here gathered together. 
Catullus is inadequately compared with Burns and Heine. 
The Pervigilinm \s a thing of uniqne beauty. 


Virgil. Translated by H. R. Fairclough. 2 vols. 


The complete works of one of the greatest of poets. 


Homer : the Odyssey. Translated by A. T. Murray. 
2vols. The greatest of all stories of wandering adventures, 
and in the opinion of many the grandest of all epics. 


Euripides. ‘Translated into verse by A. S. Way. 
4 vols. Mr. Way’s easy and muscular verse follows closely 
the metres of the original. Of the great classic tragedians 
Euripides is conspicuous for his hold upon the modern stage. 


HISTORY. 
Herodotus. ‘Translated by A. D. Godley. 4 vols. 


3 ready.) Mr. Godley, first known as a masterly writer 
of light verse, was just the translator for the vivid and 
whimsical “ Father of History,” whose book, full of genuine 
facts as it is, is unequalled as a magazine of odd stories. 


RELIGION & PHILOSOPHY. 
Marcus Aurelius. Translated by C. R. Haines, 


1 vol, The “Meditations” of the noblest of Emperors 
have been a consolation and a refreshment to thousands 
of readers for many centuries. In this, the latest and best 
of many English translations, every beautiful accent of the 
original prose is reflected. 


St. Augustine: The (Confession. ‘Translated by 


W. Watts. 2 vols. Here the editors have reprinted, with 
some necessary corrections, the translation of 1631, which 
could not be surpassed. The (onfessions of the Bishop of 
Hippo need no description. They are universally recog- 
nised to stand for fire, pathos, and ruthless candour, at the 
head of all autobiographical literature. 


The Apostolic Fathers. ‘Translated by Kirsopp Lake. 
2 vols. Next to the New Testament, these are the earliest 
and the most important of all Christian documents. But 
their interest is not merely theological. They supplement 
the pictures given in the Epistles of life in the infant Church, 
and contain many vivid passages of which the finest is that 
which describes the martyrdom of Polycarp, Bishop of 


Smyrna. 
FICTION. 


Petronius. Translated by Michael Heseltine. 
The Satyricon is the greatest ancient novel that survives, 
a book crowded with scenes from common life, satire and 
witticism, sense and scandal. No other book throws so 


much light on tke varied society, the refinement and 
squalor of the Empire. 


@ The volumes, well bound and printed—‘ the ideal form in which to read the Greeks and Romans ”—are 

published in cloth at ten shillings each, and in leather at twelve and sixpence each. They must be read if we would 

understand our own civilization: the ancients laid the foundations of all our thoughts—philosophic, political, 
artistic, and scientific, 


“ We shall never be independent o, 
our Loeb.” 


The Times Literary Supplement. 


“ The Loeb Classical Library precisely meets 
the need of the unlearned traveller. Who 
will now ever go to Rome without a Yolume 
or two of the Loeb Latin Library, or to the 
isles of Greece without his Loeb Odyssey ?” 
—Sir Edward Cook in “ More Literary 


Recreations,” 


“The delightful, never to be enough 
appreciated Loeb (Classical Library.” 
Edmund Gosse. 


W™- HEINEMANN 
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pencil, while others seem to ignore this convenience 
in favor of a close representation of natural forms. Both 
tendencies have their objectionable extremes ; thus, there 
are artists whose running-hand treatment of form 
degenerates into something like the empty flourishes of 
the old-style ‘‘ writing master,’’ while others imitate 
nature so closely that they cease to draw or paint in any 
sense of the words that matters. 

Materials for the consideration of both tendencies, 
though fortunately rot in their objectionable extremes, 
are to be found in several exhibitions of the moment: 
in the collection of British and French paintings and 
drawings at the Independent Gallery, 74, Grafton Street ; 
the water-colors by Sir C. J. Holmes at the Grosvenor 
Galleries; the works of Mr. Lucien Pissarro and 


M. Simon Bussy at the Leicester Galleries, and the 


paintings on silk by the Japanese artist, Mr. Také Sato, 
at the St. George’s Gallery, 32a, George Street, Hanover 
Square ; and it is perhaps as good a way as any of trying 
to distinguish the merits and defects of the artists con- 
cerned. At the Leicester Galleries the two tendencies or 
styles may be said to be in sharp opposition, and in the 
work of Mr. Také Sato they may be seen at variance in 
the same artist. 

At the Independent Gallery the calligraphic style 
prevails, with certain interesting effects. In the work 
of Mr. K. M. Morrison it would seem to be overcoming 
the more theoretical scruples of Impressionism ; while in 
the work of Mr. D. Bomberg we see the abstract forms 
of a later theory bending to the brush. The same 
process, more consistently applied, may be observed in 
the works of Mr. Roger Fry, Mr. Duncan Grant, and 
Miss Vanessa Bell—notably in her water-color of 
‘* Flowers ’’ in the further room. I do not mean to say 
that these artists have deliberately changed their styles, 
but only to indicate the direction they seem to be moving 
from. It is as if, having ‘‘ blocked out ’’ their conception 
of form, whether naturalistic or abstract, they were now 
proceeding to reduce it, solvitur ambulando, with the 
brush. In the language of calligraphy they might be said 
to be proceeding from Roman Square Capitals to Half- 
Uncials—just as in ‘‘ Landscape,’’ by M. Othon Friesz, 
and the water-colors by M. P. Signac, the “‘ writing ’’ is 
frankly Minuscule. As between ‘‘ Still Life,’”’ by 
Mr. Duncan Grant, and the similar subject by Mr. J. 
Raverat, one obvious difference is that Mr. Grant’s 
picture is carried further, not in “ finish,’ but into the 
script of painting. It is better ‘‘ written.” 

The water-colors of Sir C. J. Holmes, at the 
Grosvenor Galleries, may not be markedly calligraphic as 
compared with Eastern drawing, but they are calligraphic 
in principle. That is to say, the forms of nature in them, 
of mountains in particular, are adapted to the convenient 
movements of the brush or pencil. Not further than 
Half-Uncials, maybe, though in one study of trees— 
‘‘ On the Hurstbourne,”’ if I remember—the style may 
almost be called Italic. But one has only to compare 
these works with the somewhat similar water-colors of 
Mr. D. Y. Cameron to appreciate the difference in 
principle. At the Leicester Galleries, as between the 
work of Mr. Lucien Pissarro and M. Simon Bussy, the 
difference is sharply accentuated. Waiving all question 
of respective merit, and allowing for the difference in 
subject, landscapes in the one case and birds and animals 
in the other, it is evident that the works proceed from 
entirely different artistic processes. To call one 
‘* analytical ’’ and the other ‘‘ synthetical’’ is only 
another way of saying ‘‘ non-calligraphic ’’ and “‘ calli- 
graphic.’’ It is inconceivable that the landscapes of 
Mr. Pissarro could have been painted without constant 
visual reference to nature, but the birds and animals of 
M. Bussy might have been, possibly were, painted from 
memory. This is not to say that Mr. Pissarro is lacking 
in skill of hand, or that M. Bussy does not observe, but 
only to indicate the effect of eye and hand taking the 
lead respectively in reducing the forms of nature to the 
requirements of painting. Personally, I believe that the 





difference proceeds from profound psychological differences 
in artists—accentuated by training, no doubt—and that 
the ‘‘ calligraphic ’’ artist. is one in whom the organic 
and muscular sympathies are more highly developed. 
That training plays some part in the development comes 
out in the works by Mr. Také Sato, at the St. George’s 
Gallery, in which we see a calligraphic training of the 
hand adjusting itself imperfectly to a non-calligraphic 
pleading of the eye. Mr. Také Sato might be said to 
‘* see ’’ the towers of Bruges in Roman Square Capitals, 
and to ‘‘ write’* them in protesting Italics; and the 
tree-twigs in ‘‘ Early Spring, Babbacombe,’’ have the 
grateful relief of the “‘ usual signature ’’ after an exercise 
in a feigned hand. 
CHARLES Marriot. 





The Brama. 


A SUCCESS OF STAGECRAFT. 

Regent Theatre: “The Immortal Hour.” By Rutland Boughton 
Tue Birmingham Repertory Company’s production of 
Mr. Rutland Boughton’s music-drama, ‘‘ The Immortal 
Hour,’’ at the new Regent Theatre, King’s Cross, is 
most noteworthy perhaps as a triumph of staging. The 
score of this English opera is already well known to 
critics, and has received their discriminating approba- 
tion. One morceau, at least, the “Fairy Song,” has a 
charm that should win for it the benefits and the bane 
of wide popularity. To praise the libretto with equal 
sincerity is not possible. Place it alongside an 
unadapted Fiona Macleod story, and you feel that there 
is between the two much the relation of Goethe’s and 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust,’’ of Mérimée’s and Bizet’s. ‘‘ Car- 
men,’’ of an unadulterated Hoffmann tale and the book 
of Offenbach’s opera. (We have to name the composers, 
not the librettists, for we cannot remember the 
librettists’ names, and Mr. Boughton’s librettist, if he 
had one, is not mentioned on the programme.) A Fiona 
Macleod tale is as beautiful as a glimpse of the Western 
shore of Arran ; but that charm, due mainly to simplicity 
and dignity of speech, has evaporated like a Celtic mist 
in the wording of ‘‘ The Immortal Hour,’’ and must be 
sought for in the music. 

In the music and also in the staging. Mr. Paul 
Shelving, the creator of the décor, is worthy of all 
praise. He has really taken a step forward in making 
scenery that is illusive without realism—a great need 
of the present moment when the old, heavy sets are no 
longer plausible, and the nakedly conventional style of 
mounting, which was at first an amusing toy, is becoming 
a bit of a bore. The first scene of all, the forest of 
sombre trunks round a dim pool, was an imaginative 
joy. The only possible criticism to pass on it is that it 
tempted the mind to go wandering about its eerie glades, 
instead of attending to the business of the scene. But 
then, it must be owned that the business of that opening 
scene is terribly drawn out, and that Dalua, the Shadow 
that lies behind Life, is an unconscionable time in giving 
an interpretation to the voices in the wood. Then comes 
the green-clad Etain, of the faery folk, and with her 
such exquisite lighting that our belief in electricity as 
the real poetry of stagecraft is redoubled in fervor. And 
if there is anything to equal the fascination of the green 
light in which Etain is bathed, it is the blue light in 
which King Eochaidh (pronounced, we hasten to add, 
“Yokhay ’’) appears in- a barbaric panoply which we 
long to claim for Macbeth, for we have never seen a 
Macbeth so magnificently arrayed. 

With the second act Mr. Shelving gets fresh 
opportunities and scores prodigiously again. The scene 
is the Royal Din at Tara, a rude hall of state, through 
the openings of which the grim stakes of the palisade 
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‘ te Mr. JOHN MURRAY 


OLD DIPLOMACY 
AND NEW, 1876-1922 


FROM SALISBURY TO LLOYD GEORGE 
By A. L. KENNEDY, M.C. 


With an introduction by Sir VALENTINE CHIROL. 
Maps and Illustrations. 18s. net. 


The Rt. Hon. SIR ALGERNON WEST 
THE PRIVATE DIARIES OF. Edited by HORACE 
G. HUTCHINSON. “An inexhaustible treasure ... both 
comedy and icagety on the grand scale...a charmin 
picture of Sir A gernon in his old age, the Great Lever o 








men and women. ’—Daily Chronicle. Portrait. 18s. net. 
WOMEN IN THE FACTORY 
An Administrative Adventure, 1893 to 1921. By Dame 


ADELAIDE M. ANDERSON, D.B.E., M.A., formerly His 
Majesty’s Principal Lady Inspector of Factories, Home Office. 
Foreword by the Rt. Hon.the VISCOUNT CAVE. 7s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES OF OLD RICHMOND 
By the VISCOUNTESS CAVE. “Great names, trailing the 
comedy and tragedy of their lives, come and go in the pageant 
of history which makes up the story of Viscountess Cave’s 
excellent book.”— Daily Chronicle. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


CONAN DOYLE’S POEMS 


Collected Edition. “A verse-book full of keen zest in action, 
of humour and high spirits."—Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net. 


By Maj..Gen. SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 


MEMORIES OF A MARINE 


An Amphibiography. “A more readable book of remi- 
niscences than this Amphibiography, could not be easily 
imagined.”—Morning Post. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


SEA, LAND AND AIR STRATEGY 


A Comparison. “A very instructive work on topics which 
are now in all men’s minds, and it should attract widespread 
attention.”"—7he 7Jimes. 2nd Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 








OUTSTANDING NEW NOVELS 
By Andrew Soutar 
HORNETS NEST “Out of the comedy, tragedy, and 


romaace of life in a Sussex village; Mr. Soutar has tashioned 


a story which is a perfectly balanced compound of all 
three.”— 7own Topics. 7s. 6d. net. 


By Bennet _Copplestone . 
THE TREASURE OF GOLDEN CAP “A first 
e 


rate story. ... has humour and gallantry, and 
as one reads one can hear the breaking surt and taste the 


salt wind blowing from the sea.”"—Daily News. 7s. 6d. net. 


By Lord Gorell 
DEQ. A tale of mystery set in a small village in Cornwall 
and ol Joving faith rising above doubt and despair, 7s. 6d. net, 


By D. K. Broster 
THE WOUNDED NAME A stery of fighting and love 


and high adventure, but above all it is the story of the 
friendship between two young men. 7s. 6d. net. 


By Margaret Burne 
THE FLEDGLINGS A faithful record of the growing- 


pains, philosophical and romantic, of some yeuthful peeple. 





By R. W: Mackenna 7s. 6d. net. 
FLOWER O’ THE HEATHER A rare tale of 


adventures, fighting and escapes, of the Scottish Covenanters, 
By Violet Jacob 7s. 6d. net. 


TALES OF MY OWN COUNTRY “A good Scots 
dish, faithful in its ingredients and in its presentation.”— 
Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net. 
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A perfect reproduction of a 
Rare Stipple Engraving 


in full colour is now Presented Gratis 
with each issue of ‘‘ CouNtTRY LIFE”’ 




















By a new process, only recently perfected, 
q the delicate and clear colours of the late 
18th Century prints are reproduced in all 
their freshness) CHARLES LAMB, when 
these prints were first appearing, describes 
how flat he used to press his nose against 
the brightly-lit windows of the print shops 
on Autumn evenings. These prints now 
fetch fantastic prices. 


The high standard inseparably associated 
with “Country Life’”’ is a guarantee of the 
exceptional quality of these prints, a com- 
plete collection of which should impart no 
small degree of esthetic pleasure. 


Read—Lhe Choice :*. Small 
Country House 
By PROFESSOR C. H. REILLY 


The Right Site {in the valley or on the hill) ; 
Soil and Outlook ; the Best Roof (slates or 
tiles) ; the importance of well-lit Staircases ; 
airy and spacious Bedrooms; adequate 
Cupboards; the Ideal Kitchen; Baths; 
Heating, labour-saving and other invaluable 
suggestions. 


An important series of articles com- 
mences shortly on 


The Equipment of the 
Country House 


Dealing with Central Heating; Electric 
Power Heating; Self-contained Plants for 
Lighting (Electric, Acetylene and Petrol Gas) ; 
Hot Water Supply (Gas and Independent 
Boilers) ; Anthracite Stoves; Gas and Elec- 
tric Cookers ; Cooking and Heating by Oil ; 
Sanitary Fittings ; Sewerage and Drainage } 
Up-to-Date Kitchen and Pantry Equipment 3 
Improvi the service between Dining 
Room Kitchen, etc. 









Country Life 


“The most beautifully uced of all the Weeklies.” 
= —Daily Telegraph. 








ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS 


AND NEWSAGENTS, OR POST 

Kkly REE ON RECEIPT OF 1/3 FROM 

as WCCHIY THE PUBLISHER, “ COUNTRY 
LIFE,” LTD., 20, TAVISTOCK ST., 

COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Please place your order TO-DAY for this 
and future issues, as the demand for 
“Country Life’ INCREASES EACH WEEK 
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are outlined in black against an apple-green sky. 
Here Eochaidh and Etain, now his Queen, forgather 
with their court of bards and warriors in robes which 
show that the magnificence of a dress depends upon the 
thought you put into the design of it, not the money 
you put into the making of it. It is seldom the eye gets 
such pleasure from a spectacle, yet we do not suppose 
the outlay has been extravagant. 

Well, of course the best dresses are little use if 
there are not people who know how to wear them, but 
that cannot be said of the cast of ‘‘ The Immortal Hour.” 
In particular, Miss Gwen Ffrangcgon-Davies, the Etain, 
on whom all really depends, is a delightful piece of 
moving poetry as the fey Princess. (Let M. Maeterlinck 
see her, and he will certainly invent another Melisande, 
especially for her to play.) When we say that Mr. 
Johnstone-Douglas, the Ecchaidh, is fit to wear the arms 
and robes that Mr. Shelving has imagined, we say a 
great deal for his virility and majesty. We have a 
suspicion, perhaps, that he would have fought for 
Etain and not let her be carried back to fairyland by 
her goblin suitor, Midir, the Prince of the Hidden 
People; but he conveys, on the whole, with sufficient 
strength the impression of a Samson bound with dreams 
and spells, a hero of eternal impotence. Even more 
securely right is Mr. William Heseltine’s conception of 
Midir, the spectral lover. We cannot but dissent from 
the critic who has complained that he ought to have been 
an alluring and joyous sprite. That would have been 
quite out of tone with the sombreness of this particular 
region of fairy lore. We have nothing here to do with 
the merry gnomes of the Black Forest. Mr. Heseltine, 
with his pallor and the tragic intensity of his spell- 
binding, is exactly the Enchanted Prince we need. And 
the fragile gaiety of the Fairy Song is all the more 
haunting on those joyless lips. 

D. L. M. 





Science. 


GREEK MATHEMATICS. 


Ir often seems as if the life of the intellect had very little 
to do with the rest of life. ‘‘ The wisdom of the ages’’ 
is no empty phrase. The philosophy, the science, and the 
art of mankind almost justify Shakespeare’s eulogium 
of man: ‘‘ In apprehension how like a god! ’’ It is when 
we turn from his books and statues to the history of his 
political and social life that we are forced to remember 
that there is also the point of view of Dean Swift. But 
although it is difficult to trace a connection between the 
growth in profundity and comprehensiveness of man’s 
mental life and his conduct as a political and social 
animal, we cannot suppose that the two things are 
entirely unrelated. The mass of men move slowly. 
Changes in ‘‘ human nature ’’ seem to require geologic 
ages to become perceptible, but if there is any truth in 
the evolution hypothesis it is certain that man was once 
more stupid and ferocious than he is now. The part 
played by reason in human affairs is certainly small, but 
it is consoling to remember that it was once smaller. But 
in everything except those matters which most directly 
concern him man displays a truly magnificent rational 
faculty. In political affairs a group of men may insist 
on a line of conduct which is obviously stupid and malig- 
nant, which impoverishes and degrades themselves and 
starves their children, and yet produce miracles of 
profundity and ingenuity when it comes to the properties 
of numbers or the imaginary sections of an imaginary 
cone. 
A Histery of Thought is almost the only kind of 
history it is not depressing to read. Here we have real 
achievement, real progress, and here we really do find 


. mathematicians themselves. 





ourselves in the fortunate position of being the heirs to 
all the ages. And in a history of scientific thought, in 
particular, are we made aware of a genuine progress, of 
a real growth, of achievements which do not fade. The 
science of to-day assumes the whole science of the past. 
The present existence of past science is not confined to 
the brains of antiquaries ; it is alive in the school-books. 
This statement is more strictly true, perhaps, of mathe- 
matics than of the experimental sciences, for there are 
very few past mathematical achievements which are not 
an integral part of the. mathematics of to-day. The 
histories of scientific thought which are appearing in such 
abundance at the present time are of quite exceptional 
interest and value. Their subject-matter is of as much 
historical importance as anything else, and its importance 
is not confined to its period. A modern who read 
Apollonius on Conic Sections would not only learn some- 
thing historically interesting about ancient Greek 
mathematical thought; he would also learn something 
eternally valid about conic sections. The historian of 
mathematics is writing about a ‘‘ live ’’ subject in a way 
in which very few historians are. As one of the finest 
examples of such histories we may take Sir Thomas 
Heath’s ‘‘ History of Greek Mathematics.’’* 

Sir Thomas has already given to the world 
a magnificent edition of Euclid, and that, combined 
with the present work, constitutes what must be 
the most complete presentation of Greek mathematical 
thought which has ever appeared. The peculiar 
fascination of the present work lies in the fact that the 
beginnings of Greek mathematics are the beginnings of 
mathematics itself. The reader who knows no mathe- 
matics is merely in the position of the earliest Greek 
His initial difficulties are 
their initial difficulties. We can imagine that such 
a reader might find it peculiarly fascinating to see how 
these difficulties were overcome. In one matter, at least, 
he would be at an advantage. No modern, however 
ignorant of mathematics he may be, is ignorant of our 
numerical system. That particular difficulty, of invent- 
ing a notation for numbers, and working out rules for 
performing arithmetical operations, would not afflict the 
most ardent modern detester of mathematics. But if he 
studied the accounts given here of the Egyptian, Baby- 
lonian, and Greek efforts, he would at least learn to 
appreciate the singular beauty and economy of our 
present number system. He would see, also, that even 
the multiplication rules we teach our infants required 
very intelligent men to devise them. But the peculiar 
charm of the Greek mathematical mind is exhibited 
in its geometry. The wonderful ‘‘ Elements ”’ 
of Euclid presuppose a really magnificent series of 
intellectual conquests. To what extent he was an 
original mathematician it is difficult to determine ; there 
is good evidence, however, that some of the most beautiful 
proofs were supplied by him, although the naive school- 
boy assumption that he was a diabolical old gentleman 
who invented the whole subject is, of course, absurd. 
But, unfortunately, he wrote no preface to his work, and 
not very much is known about him. Sir Thomas quotes 
an anecdote from Stobzus which tells us something :—- 


“Someone who had begun to read geometry with 
Euclid, when he had learnt the first theorem, asked 
Euclid, ‘ What shall I get by learning these things?’ 
Euclid called his slave and said, ‘ Give him threepence, 
since he must make gain out of what he learns ’.’ 


Apart from the great creative mathematicians, 
Euclid’s is the most important name in Greek mathe- 
matics, but there is another who, without being 
a mathematician, profoundly influenced the course of 
Greek mathematics. This was Zeno of Elea, whose 
contribution to mathematical science seems to have 
consisted of four extremely sceptical and subversive. 
arguments, expressed as paradoxes. His proofs that 
Achilles could never overtake the tortoise, and that the 





*Two vols. Clarendon Press. 50s. net, 
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J. M. DENT & SONS 
AUTUMN BOOKS 


MODERN ENGLISH ESSAYS 
1870-1920 


FIVE VOLUMES. EDITED BY ERNEST 
RHYS, net per volume. 
Most of the essays are —e and make delight 
ful r ng. showing the development of the essay 
the last 50 years. 
© Phe volumes open with Arnold, Bagehot, Swin- 
burne, Pater, Hutton and Mark Pattison, and 
continue with essays of Austin Andrew 
Gosse, Samuel Butler (author of 
” Erewhon 4 T. Watts-Dunton, 2 and then carry on 
the line to Clutton Brock, G. K. Chesterton, E. V. 
Lucas, Maurice Mewlett and the latest essayicts. 


AUSTIN DOBSON 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF PROSE AND VERSE, 

Selected by Alban Dobson, with a foreword by 
EDMUND GOSSE. Portrait F'pi piece. 6s, net. 


A Memorial Volume, which all lovers of Austin 
Dobson’s works will appreciate. 


TRAFALGAR DAY 


“October 21, 1805.—Then in sight of the combined 
| fleets of France and Spain, distant about ‘oe uO8. 4 





“SAVE THE VICTOR 


If you want to understand this most glori- 
ous period in our naval history, in which 
the Victory, Nelson’s flagship of deathless 
fame, played such a prominent part, you 
should read the new definitive _ edition, 
authoritatively d and of 


SOUTHEY’S 


LIFE OF NELSON 


By Prof. GEOFFREY CALLENDER 
(Royal Naval College, Greenwich). 
With full introduction, bibliography, maps, 
notes, &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 6s. NET. 


THE OLD COUNTRY 


A BOOK OF LOVE AND PRAISE OF 
ENGLAND. EDITED BY ERNEST RHYS. 
4s. 6d. net. 

This volume is a richly illustrated treasury of the 
famous things in English prose and verse, both stand- 
ard and modern, that have been written about the 
beauty and love of England. The coloured illustra- 
[nu are reproductions from ———- by C. E. and 

. M. Brock, Herbert Railton, 


THE WINTER'S TALE 


With 12 Coloured Illustrations from paintings 
in Tempera, by MAXWELL ARM _ 


8s. net. 

The beautiful and unique colour ee By of this 

volume embody the artist’s a of rhythmic 

structure which he claims ought to be evident in 
every branch of dramatic technique. 


Write for illustrated prospectus. 
A WELL-KNOWN TRAVEL BOOK. 


IN LOTUS LAND: 
JAPAN 


By HERBERT G. PONTING. With 8 Full- 

page Coloured Plates and 80 in ees, 

net. 

Mr. YOSHIO MARKINO, the famous Japanese Artist- 

author, says:—“I sincerely recommend this book 
to anyone who has an idea to visit Japan.” 


Write for prospectus. 
AN IDEAL GIFT BOOK 


GARDEN COLOUR 


Containing : SPRING, by Mrs. C. W. Earle; 
SUMMER, by E. V. B.; AUTUMN, by Bn 


TE Hon. Vi 
Kingsley: W ae bs, Clonal Fao by 


Margaret Waterfield. 18s. net. 
charm of the book is enttre absence of pro- 
fessionalism. Though the book is by many hands, 
it owes bs Fw as well as its unity to Miss 
Wa In the art of suggestiveness it would 
be Gimeult to surpass the selective _— — in 
the subject of her pictures.”—The Ou 
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of a post-card. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen, and you wil! 
ve regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 


A BRILLIANT SUCCESS. 


GENEVRA’S MONEY 

By E. V. LUCAS. 7s. 6d. net. 

“A rich, mellow, warm-hearted sort of book... it should 
please young and old alike.”—Daily Telegraph. 
THE GREAT-GRANDMOTHER 

By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 1s. 6d. net. 

Another glorious tale of immense fun by the author of 
id Spanish Go. da.” 
THE MOUND 

ay Als ALICE PERRIN. 17s. 6d. net. 

This splendid love story of India describes the influence 

Buddha on an Englishman who has acquired the Great 
ta burial place. 
THE PLOT 

By H. C. 


BAILEY. 7s. 6d. net. 
on The _— Popish Plot of Titus Oates makes the theme of 
8 sto 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY —Verse 
Selected from the Poetry of Rudyard Kipling. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
AN ALPINE A.B.C. AND LIST OF EASY 
ROCK PLANTS 


By iat = METHUEN. Small pott 8vo. Paper covers. 
8 


This little book oad an alphabetical list of the easiest and 
most effective rock p Nothing is included which cannot be 
grown by the amateur. 
REMEMBERING AND FORGETTING 


By T. H. PEAR, M.A., B.8c., Professor of Psychology in the 
bags ig of Manchester. With 2 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 
8 ne 


A book on normal and abnormal memory. 


MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY & PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH 


By T. W. MITCHELL, M.D. With 6 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book consists of studies in those departments of 
Medical Psychology which have shed most light on the 
problems of Hypnotism, Hysteria, and Multiple Personal ity. 


LOLA: (Or) the Thought and Speech 
of Animals 
A HENNY KINDERMANN. Translated by AGNES 
eo 3 Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A book about a remarkable dog who learnt to do sums, 
spell, tell the time, and many other things. 


ENGLISH COASTAL EVOLUTION 
M. WARD, M. Ay B.Sc. With Illustrations and Maps. 
| £4 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
ON THE SPANISH MAIN: or, Some English 


Forays in the Isthmus of Darien 
By aged MASEFIELD. A new edition. Crown 8vo. 
YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


By RALPH NEVILL. With a Frontispiece in Colour and 
4 ae Tilustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


net. 
ing memories of old days bright poedetes and 
incisive criticism of various phases of modern life. 
THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 


By KENNETH GRAHAME. A new TI oe = 
es. = line by NANCY BARNHART. Small 


A new and sumptuously illustrated edition of Kenneth 
Grahame’s masterpiece 
FLASHLIGHTS: A Book of Smiles 

By THOMAS JAY. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Penetratingly witty comments on men, things and events. 
THE GREAT SECRET 

A MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by BERNARD 

MIALL. wn 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book deals with the occult wisdom of India, Egypt, 

Persia, &c. 


GIVING AND RECEIVING 


a = ~~ on. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
0. 


a new collection of essays, appreciations, stories and 
fantasies, by a writer who has always enjoyed sharing his 
pleasures with his readers; hence the title. 
ve’ KNOW WHAT PEOPLE ARE 

E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by GEORGE MORROW. 


Fea 5s. net. 
A deitghttul col collection of humorous commentaries. 


MORE DRAWINGS 
By H. M. BATEMAN. Royal 4to. 10s. 6d. net. Splendid fun. 
CHARACTERS: A Book of Drawings 


= GEORGE BELCHER. With an Introduction by FRANK 
ERTON. —e 4to. 1s. 6d. net. 


Mr. George Belcher is one S 2 most popular humorous 

artists of character, especially of low life. 

A HISTORY OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 
aT WILLIAM MILLER, M.A. With an = see pf 


With 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. (History o: 
Peoples Series.) 6s. ne . 
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moving arrow is at rest, were refuted continually for two 
thousand years. Aes they always required fresh refuta- 
tion it became clear that they must be true, and they 
were accepted as true when, as Bertrand Russell puts 
it, the fundamental ideas concerned were made the basis 
of a mathematical renaissance by a German professor 
named Weierstrass. But, as Sir Thomas very sensibly 
observes, it is extravagant to say that these arguments 
meant the same thing for Zeno as for Weierstrass. That 
Zeno had an extremely acute and original mind is 
obvious; it is highly improbable, however, that he had 
any glimpse of the conception that resolves his paradoxes, 
namely, the modern conception of the mathematical 
continuum. But although Zeno was dismissed as a mere 
juggler by the philosophers, it is worth noting, as 
Sir Thomas points out, that the mathematicians took him 
seriously. Zeno was not thoroughly understood and 
mastered by them, but he influenced them, if only in the 
way of making ‘them more wary. A certain light 
heartedness about the use of the notion of ‘‘ infinity ” 
in mathematical proofs vanished from Greek mathe- 
matics. With Zeno the comparatively naive period of 
Greek mathematics came to an end. It would be inter- 
esting to go on, to see precisely in what ways Greek 
mathematical thought became more subtle and more 
complex; but that will take us into Sir Thomas’s 
second volume. Z 





Forthcoming ; Sleetings. 


Sat. 21. Gilbert White Pitot (Art-Workers’ Guildhall; 
6, Queen §q., C.), 3.—* The Roman Wall of 
London,” Dr. Pe Norman. 

Sun. 22. South Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘‘ In a Bank- 
rupt City,’’ Mr. H. W. Nevinson. 

Indian Students’ Union (Keppel Street, fi C. 1), 5.— 
‘* Statesmen I Have Known,” Mr. G. P. Gooch. 

Mon. 23. East India Association (Caxton Hall), 3.30.—' The 
Indian Labor Problem,”’ Mr. P. P. Pillai. 

King’s College, 5.30.— Spanish Art,’’ Lecture II., 
Dr. C. Tancréd Borenius. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ A Ministry of Justice,” 
Rhodes Lecture I., Viscount Haldane. 

Ethological Society " (90, Buckingham Palace Rd. -) 
8.30.—‘‘ Sleep and the Psychology of Dreams,’ 
Dr. H. Marcel Léon. 

Tues. 24. Central Hall, 3—Women’s Meeting on ‘‘ Woman’s 
Responsibility in connection with the Problem of 
the Near East as it affects the Armenian Women 
and Children.” Tlon. Mrs. A. G. Fraser in the 
Chair. 

Royal Academy, 4.30.—‘‘ The Upper Limb,” Lecture 

Bedford College, BoE 

ord College, 5.—‘‘ Historical P. ve,” Sir 
Charles Oman. (Creighton nn erg 

King’s College, 5.15.—“ Medieval Political Theory,” 
Dr. Ernest Barker. 

King’s College, 5. 30.—*‘ Sculpture: Donatello and 
Michelangelo,”’ Prof. P. Dearmer 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘* Contemporary Russia from 
1861,’ Lecture III., Sir Bernard Pares. 

Zoological Society, 6.30.—"* An Rownmend of Com- 
mensalism between a Hermit-Crab and a Poly- 
zoon,” Mr. R. Kirkpatrick and Dr. J. Metzelaar; 
and other Papers. 

Sociological Society, 8.15.—‘‘ The gga of Biology 
and Psychology,’”’ Dr. R. G. 

Wed. 25. University College, 3.—‘‘ The Asthatian Legend in 
Italian Literature,”- Barlow Lecture I., T pel 
E. G. Gardner. 

Royal Institut: of Public Health, 4.—‘The Organiza- 
tion and Function of a Maternity Clinic,”’ Dre G. E. 


Oates. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Influence of Medieval 
France on British History,’’ Prof. L. M. Brandin. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Organization of s 
Great Library,’”” Mr. L. Stanley Jast. 
ae Co ege, 5.50. The Phonetic Structure 
e 


oruba Language, ” Mr. A. Lloyd-James. 
Thurs. 26. King’s ven ® 5.30 Problems of Immanence,” 
Lecture II., Dr. W. R. Matthews. 


King’s College, '6.30.—" Russian Reconstruction,” 
Lecture [1., Baron A. F. Meyendorff. 





Fri. 27. a ht 4.30.—‘‘The Upper Limb,”’ Lecture 


University College, 5. 15.—" The New Individualism 
in Education,” Prof. John Adams. 
Ki ,, College, §.30.—*‘ Austria-Hungary, 1867- 
’ Lecture III., Prof. R. W. Seton-Watson. 


(The ‘Wess International League. is arranging en 
International Conference for Women, to be held at The 
Hague from the 7th to the 9th of December. All inquiries 
should be addressed to the Women’s International League, 
55, Gower Street, W.C. 1.] 





The GHeek's Hooks. 


Asterishe are used to tndlonte these heoke whieh ofe sent te 
be most interesting to the —— my... on aan named 
parentheses are the London firms f hy 
Ceuuiry or evens entp bo entaintd. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Boscovich (Roger J.). A Theory of Natural Philosophy. Latin- 


. ih Edition, from the text of the est Venetian Edition, 1763. 
@ Short Life ot Boscovich. Diags. Open Court Publishing Co., 


13, Strand, Ww.c. |-. 
Quan (J. » Modern French an ga hy: the —¢ Tm a since 
sher Unwin, 21/-. 


Comte. Foreword by H. Ber 
{il-Power. —_ 4/6. 


The Way to 
*Maeterlinck (Maurice). The Great Secret. by Bernard Miall. 





Methuen, ~ hur 
bats - ~ Benedetto Croce: an Introduction to his 
hilosophy. Foreword by H. Wildon Carr. 


Cape, 8/6. 
Richardson (C. A.). The Supremacy of Spirit. Kegan Paul, 5/-. 


RELIGION. 
Britieh > a orelgn Dailding the City: Report for 


Bible Society. 
Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
cow «H. 8). Auto-Suggestion and Religion. Cambridge, Heffer, 


and the Colleges. Report of the Student Christian Move- 
pated, Mol 22. Student Christian Movement, oe Russell Square, 


pros Our Faith in God through Jesus Christ: Four 
eum potio Addresses. Student Christian Movement, 3/6. 
Gowen ( ist and Colosse; or, the Gospel of the 


ev. H. H.). Chr 
_~ ah Skeffington, 3/6. 
alifax (Viscount). A ‘Call to Brenton, arising out of Discussions 
with Cardinal Mercier. Mowbray, 
*inge (Dean W. R.). Outspoken ~~ oh "Second Series. Longmans, 


6 
semge Be (A. Gordon). Personal Immoriality: an Enquiry into the 
Christian Doctrine of a Future Life. Student Christian Movement, 


3/6. 
Kibeg ~- of a Vocation. By an Ex-Nun. Hurst & Blackett, 4/6. 
Loulemet ) ‘Dom 8&.). The Mystery of Jesus. Burns & Oates, 5/8. 
Pearse (Mark Guy). The Orthodox Devil. Jenkins, 2/6. 
Quiok (Oliver Chase). , oo Modernism, and Tradition : Bishop 
Mm. . Lectures. Longmens, 7/6. 
Rhys (J . Shaken Gaede: “the Virgin Birth Doctrine, a Study 


. Watts, 
Scott (Dr. EZ. F.). The “tetle tle to the Hebrews: its Doctrine and 
St, cance. Sainkere T. & T. Clark, 8/-. 
e Parerge of William Honyr man Gillespie 
of Torbanehill. ion. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 5/- 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 
*Anderson (Dame Adelaide M.). Women in the Factory: an Adminis- 
trative Gavenians. 1895-1921. Murray, 7/6. 
— hy Conception Control and its Effects on the Individual 
Nation. Murray, 2/-. 
Burnett “alr Napier). Volu Seney Sapttats in Great Britain: Annuel 
port, 1921. 19, Berkele c W.1, 2/6. 
loam (Henry), ed. The rch and the Drink Evil: Lectares. 
Temperance Council A the “Christian Churches, Amberley Ho 
Norfolk 8t., W.C.2, 1 
Dawson (R. MacGQre ay + y Principle of ‘ez CANES a 
+ era Reference to Canada. Introd. by Graham Wallas. 


ention and Relief of Distress: being Sir Charles 

Loch’s “How to by A Cases of Distress,” rearranged for the 

rgani ciety. King, 2/6. 

A.). The Political System of British India, 7 Special 
the Recent "Constitutional Changes. Oxford, 


10/6. 
K i. L.). Old Diplomacy and New, 1876-1922: from Salisbury 
d George. Introd. by Sir Valentine Chirol. Pors. Murray, 


Charan). Keele ¢ Clans in pestis India. Foreword 
y Sir Asutosh Mookerjee & Co. 
ar: Fact versus 


Introd. by IM. Keynes (Cam- 
“Nisbe 5/-. 
buches. Berlin, Vecdinteuune Wisesnash etait gee Verl * 
’ cher Verle: 
Cartesian Bearin; oie 


be} hysi 
ody. raeraiy. Carona Bo Hondersone, 6a ee 


EDUCATION. 
Book Pian Texte. Bacon: The Advancement of Learning. 
Book ey Preface to 9, tne Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity... 
ontaigne: Five Essays by John Florio.—Montalembert : 
De — pa de a a University Press, 


mes from her Tales. 


1/3 
ited by gE, barirs Tw, me, MtBals No Novelist Readers} Bell, 2/6. 
ackall (J. W.). +} for Murray, 


oe and tories: Book, Wy 1s ¢ pe as Plowman, ae and 
(A. Blackburne), ed. ascull, Lethal, Oxfor 


ess, 5/6. - 
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CONTENTS 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY Dullness 
F. DOSTOEVSKY Plan of a Novel 
(Translated by S. S. Koteliansky and Virginia Woolf) 
T. STURGE MOORE 
The Story of Tristram and Isolt in Modern Poetry, I 


T. S. ELIOT The Waste Land 
MAY SINCLAIR The Victim 
HERMANN HESSE Recent German Poetry 
VALERY LARBAUD Ulysses 


Amongst other contributors will be: 


Richard Aldington, Julien Benda, Jean de Bosschére, 
E. R. Curtins, E. M. Forster, Roger Fry, Ramon Gomez 
de la Serna, Stephen Hudson, W. R. Lethaby, Wyndham 
Lewis, Antonio Marichalar, J. M. Murry, G. Papini, 
Ezra Pound,Marcel Proust,Herbert Read, Jacques Riviére, 
the Right Hon. J. M. Robertson, J. W..N. Sullivan, Paul 
Valéry, Charles Whibley, Leonard Woolf, Virginia Woolf. 


Subscription Price 14/- post free 


R. COBDEN - SANDERSON, 
17, Thavies Inn, Holborn, E.C. 




















IMPARTIAL AND INDEPENDENT 
WEEKLY REVIEW. 


Since the reign of George IV “ The Spec- 
tator” has been the authoritative Weekly 
Review of Politics, Civics, Literature, 
Country Life and the Arts. 

Its masterly compression into narrative 
form of all the news of the week—its fearless 
and outspoken criticisms—have earned for 
“The Spectator” a high place in the regard 
of the Educated and Intelligent Classes. 

“The Spectator” does not withhold facts 
which might be inconvenient to powerful 
interests. Its virile and intelligent handling 
of contemporary affairs were never more 
appreciated than they are to-day. 

All Readers at home or abroad will wel- 
come this reduction, of which intending 
subscribers should take advantage. 


ORDER Subacription (including postage) 
TO-DAY. Now 30/ “ per annum. 


THE MANAGER, THE SPECTATOR, 
13, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2. 






































OCTOBER. THE 7s. 6d. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


SIR GEORGE PROTHERO, E.B.E., Litt.D. 
ULYSSES. 
SAMOA UNDER NEW ZEALAND. 
MENTAL HEALING. By ARTHUR E. J. LEGGE. 
REYNARD THE FOX. ‘ By DOUGLAS GORDON. 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE: A PAGE OF HISTORY. By ALGERNON CECIL. 
POST-WAR ENGLISH CRICKET By SIR HOME GORDON, BT. 
THE COLLECTED PAPERS OF A. W. WARD. 

By THE DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 
WHAT LABOUR WANTS. 


By BERTRAM CLAYTON. 
CAMBRIDGE AND THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


By SIR WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 
PRISONS AND IMPRISONMENT. By ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.D. 
THE FOUNT OF HONOURS. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


By SHANE LESLIE. 
By W. H. TRIGGS. 


IRELAND HOPES AND FEARS. 
LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 




















NEW TOWN HOUSING LIMITED. 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS. 
21 miles from London. 
Season ticket, £5 6s. 6d., for three months. 40 minutes 
from town. 25 trains daily between King’s Cross and 
bs ee Garden City. Beautiful eountry varying from 
280 to 400 feet above sea level. Houses adjacent to 
anent rural belt for sale or rental on Tenant Purchase 
stem. 

Bedrooms, 3; Sitting-rooms, 1 :—Price £675. 
Greund rent 5/- a year. 999 years, OR 
Interest-bearing Investment of £285. Rent £30. 
(Rates about £9.) 

Bedrooms, 3; Sitting-rooms, 2:—Priee £805. 
Ground rent rent, 5). a year. Lease 999 years. Se 
Interest-bearin, ‘Sat Investment of £345. Rent £40 

(Rates about £10. 

In each case = bath-room, hot. 
—— gas and electricity. 


ee, ae Town Housing Ltd., 3, 
Gray Apply Place 














MOSES 


The Story of a New Leader. 5/- net 


WILLIAM MARGRIE 


“Clear and vigorous writing.”—Vice-Chancellor, Lé 
Unwersity. - * oo 


™ Tumultuous dialogue, terrific gusto.”—Daily Herald. 
The author 2 @ self-educated writer who has always hed 


the world a him. In spite of this he has written one of 
the most LR books since Goethe’s “ Faust.’ 


ARTHUR STOCKWELL, 29 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 

















AUTHORS’ AGENTS, &c. 


"T#2 AUTHORS’ ALLIANOE are poupened to consider and 
Place M88. for early publication. py of ell kinds 

dealt Frith by experts who place Authors’ inte 

years’ experience.—93 and 94, Chancery Lane, aa 
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of liverishness, indigestion, lack 
of energy, and with one of 


Terry’s Steelstrands 


You cam get sufficient exercise in 10 minutes 
to tone up the whele the brain, 
- and pat more. joy into og not write: for 

our exerciser an exerciser at your 
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Herbeet Terry & Sens Ltd, 
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nee (William). The Charm of Teaching Children. Gay & Hancock, 


[-. 
*Wheeler (Olive A.). Bergson and Education. Foreword by J. L. Paton. 
Longmans, 6/6. 


PHILOLOGY. 
Elliott (A. Cozens). A Reform Spanish Handbook. Mills & Boon, 2/6. 
Hervieu (Paul). La Course du Flambeau. Notes by G. N, Henning 
(Heath’s Modern Language Series). Heath, 2/6. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Clerk (Sir Dugald) and Gibson (Prof. A. H.). 
British Empire. Constable, 3/6. 
*Fabre (J. H.). Souvenirs Entomologiques: Etudes sur 1’Instinct 
et les Moeurs des Insectes. Sixiéme — Il. Paris, Delagrave. 
Geological Survey of India. Records. - LIV. Part I. Calcutta, 
21, Chowringhee Rd., 2rup, 12an 
Tankard (Arnold R.). ‘Chemistry in the Service of the Community. 
Benn Bros., 1/-. 


Water-Power in the 


USEFUL ARTS. 
Bennett (Mrs. Fanny) and Rohde (Eleanour §&.). A Vegetable- 
Grower’s Handbook. Lee Warner, 6/-. 
Radford (George). The Philosophy of Bookkeeping. Dent, 3/6. 
Rohde (Eleanour S.). The Old English Herbals. Il. Longmans, 21/-. 
Voice Magnetism: the Psychology of Voice. By Quetta. Henslowe 
Press, 70, Long Acre, W.C. 


FINE ARTS. 
More Drawings. Methuen, 10/6. 
Characters. Introd. by Frank Swinnerton. 


*Bateman (H. M.). 
*Beicher Song 
Methuen, 7/6. 
*Cescinsky (Herbert). Chinese Furniture: a Series of Examples from 

Collections in France. 64 pl. Benn Bros., 50/-. 
om (Herbert) Heraldry ~ wae Forms as Used in Decoration. 
1, by the Author. Dent, 
et (David). A Treatise. zs . ee Painting in Water-Colors. 
Autumn Number of “The Studio.” Foreword by A. L. Baldry. 


“The Studio,” “Ss 

Giglioli (Odoardo H.). The re, of the Royal Gallery of the 
Uffizi in Florence. Fisher Unwin, 4/6. 

Gloag (John). Simple Schemes for Decoration. Il. Duckworth, 7/6. 

Tagore (Abanindranath). Sadanga, ou les Six Canons de la Peinture 

Il.—L’Alpona, ou les Décorations Rituelles au Bengale. 

ll. Paris, Bossard, 6fr. each. 


indoue. 
MUSIC. 


nee (Gustav). The Planets. Miniature Score. 
Parry “(Sir Cc. Hubert H.). 
n 


jature Score. Goodwin 


Goodwin & Tabb, 


Symphonic Fantasia in B Minor, 1912. 
& Tabb, 7/6. 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 
bone San -. _— and Gloves. Pref. by Sir Theodore Cook. 
Ds, 
Whitehead (Wilbur c.). Auction Bridge Standards. 
Leibenderfer. Heinemann, 7/6. 


LITERATURE. 
Auiperetipe a Guide to Literary Technique. By a Well-Known Author. 
‘arsons, 6/-. 
Book-Prices Current, 1920-1921. Stock, 32/0. 
*Dobson (Austin). An Anthology of Prose and Verse. 
Edmund Gosse. Pref. by Alban Dobson. Dent, 6/-. 
Henry (Stuart). French Essays and Profiles. Dent, 7/6 
Hull Literary | aed Humberside. Vol. I. No. 1. 
Sherratt & Hughes, 1/-. 
Jay (Thomas). Flashlights. .Methuen, 2/6. 
*Lucas (E. ass Giving and Receiving. Methuen, 6/-. 
Philipotte (Adelaide Eden). Man: a Fable. Constable , 6/-. 
“a (Erect), ed. Modern English Essays, 1870-1920. 5 vols. Dent, 


estan tee 14 The Song of Roland. Retold in English Prose. 
Wister (Owen). Neighbors Henceforth. Macmillan, 7/6. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA 
Croft-Cooke (Rupert). Tonbridge School. Tonbridge, Free Press, 1/6 
a4 a Versi. Newspaper World Press, 14, Cross St., 


*Davies (W. H.). The Hour of Magic; and other Poems, II. by 
William Nicholson. Cape, 7 

Ficke (Arthur D.). Sounete. ‘of a “Portrait-Painter ; and other Sonnets. 
New York, Mitchell Kennerley. 

Forster (R. H.). Two Romances in Verse. Cape, 6/-. 

*Galsworthy (John). Windows: a Comedy in Three Acts for Idealists 
and Others. Duckworth, 3/-. 

*Helston rg Broken Shade. Chapman & Hall, 5/-. 

*Housman (A. E.). Last Poems. Grant Richards, 5/-. 

inchfawn (Fay). Homely Verses of a Home Lover. be ad & Lock, 2/6 

Maclean (Eda). ee from Life and Time. umphreys, 2/6. 

ae (H. J.), ed. Poems about Birds, from = iddle Ages 

the Present Day. Pref. by J. C. Squire. Fisher Unwin, 10/6. 

sathow on. An Image of Shakespeare. Cape, 18/- 

Maugham (W. &.). East of ones. Heinemann, 2/6. 

Monearrat (K. W.). Poems, 1920-21. Murray, 3/6. 

Nettle Poe = Bloyhan ger Farm : a Narrative Poem. Bale, 2/6. 

Pain (J. J.). A Forest Wedding; and other Poems. Ouseley & Son, 
9, John 8t., Dey 2, 2/6. 

Peri (Noél), ed. Cing NO: Drames Lyriques Japonais. Il. (Les 
Classiques de ty Paris, Bossard, 27fr. 

Pertwee (Ernest G.), ed. The New Spirit in Verse: 
Routledge, 3/6. 


*Shorter ene Sigerson). The Tricolor: Poems of the Irish Revolu- 
tion. Dublin, Maunsel & Roberts, 3/6. 

Thorndike e (Russell) and Arkell (Reginald). The Tragedy of Mr. Punch : 
@ Fantastic Play in Prologue and One Act. Duckworth, 3/6. 

Wood (Julia R.). Sunrise; and other Poems. Selwyn & Blount, 2/6. 


Foreword by 


“Mancheste r, 


an Anthology. 


FICTION. 

Anderson (H. M.). Domenico. gr 7/6. 

*Bennett a, Lilian. Cassell, 6/-. 

Bolton icks), The Dream Mother. Burns & Oates, 6/-. 

Burr (dane). Thee Woman. Duckworth, 

Cubitt (Mrs. Neville). Rhoda Hemsted, Widow. Bale, 7/6. 

*Dostoevsky (F. M.). Stavrogin’s Confession, and The Plan of the 
Life of @ Great Sinner. Tr. by 8. 8. Koteliansky and Virginia 
Woolf. Hogarth Press 

ar, Pa The Trail’ of ‘the Elk. Tr. from the Norwegian. I). 

pe, 

Githert (Bernard). Tyler of Barnet (Vol. III. of the “Old Englend” 
Series). Collins, 7/6. 

ag (oseph). Prodigal Daughters. Cassell, 7/6. 

My Chinese Marriage. By M. T. F. Lane, 6/-. 

Pendered (Mary L.). Land of Moonshine. Parsons, 7/6. 





Ed. by R. Je 





b mye Co Eve of Saba. Parsons, 7/6. 
John-Loe (Gladys). Dust of the Dawn. Duckworth, 7/6. 
, (Gertrude). Toy. Chicago, M. A. Donohue. 
Tighe (Harry). Women of the Hills. Cape, 7/6. 
*Woolf (Virginia). Jacob’s Room, Hogarth Press, 7/6. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 
Kromayer-Veith. Schlachten-Atlas zur Antiken Kriegsgeschichte.— 
Div. I. Roman. Parts I. and II. From the Earliest Times to 
Numantia. 6 maps each. Leipzig, H. Wagner & E. Debes, 8/- each. 
*MoGovern (Janet B. Montgomery). Among the Head-Hunters of 
Formosa. Il. Fisher Unwin, 15/-. 
Peck (Annie S.). Industrial and Commercial South America. Maps. 
Fisher Unwin, 18/-. 
*Shepherd (C. K.). Across America by Motor-Cycle. Il. Arnold, 12/6. 
Stanford's General M of the World on Mercator’s Projection. 
Colored Sheet, 42 by in. Stanford, 5/-; mounted, 7/6, 
: BIOGRAPHY. 
Ashton (H.). Madame de La Fayette: sa Vie et ses (uvres. 
bridge Univ. Press, 25/-. 
By his Wife. 


Birkbeck (W. ae Life and Letters. 
Halifax. Il. Longmans, 15/- 

*Foerster-Nietzsche (Elizabeth), ed. The Nietzsche-Wagner Correspond- 
ence. Tr. by Caroline V. Kerr. Duckworth, 21/-. 

Harris (John C.). Khama, the Great African Chief. 


Press, 48, Broadway, 8.W.1, 1/-. 
Band I. Berlin, Jiidischer Verlag, 


Herzl (Theodor). Tagebiicher. 
Dorotheenstrasse, 35. 

Monahan (Maud). Life and Letters of Janet Erskine Stuart, Superior- 
General of the Society of the Sacred Heart. Introd. by Cardinat 
Bourne. . Longmans, 21/-. 

Nevill (Ralph). Yesterday and To-day. Il. Methuen, 15/-. 

Porritt (Arthur). The Best I Remember. Cassell, 7/6. 

Social and Diplomatic Memories, 1884-93 


Rodd (Sir James Rennell). 
Arnold, 21/-. 

Specht (Richard). Arthur Schnitzler, der Dichter und sein Werk. 
Por. Berlin, 8. Fischer, 450m. _ 


Cam- 


Pref. by Viscount 


Livingstone 


HISTORY. 


Dunlop (Robert). Ireland: from the Earliest Times to the Present 
a Milford, q 
india. Journal’ of Indian History. Vol. I. Part 3. Allahabad 
(Milford), 3rup. 
*Lucas (Sir *Charies). The Partition and Colonization of Africa. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 12/6. 
Methuen, 


— (William). A History of the Greek People, 1821-1921. 
/-. 


WAR. 

*Four Years on the Western Front. Being the Experiences of a Ranker 
in the London Rifle Brigade, 4th, 3rd, and 56th Divisions. Odhams, 
15/-. 

Te. (Gabriel). La Bataille de la Marne. Paris, Plon- 

our rz 

Van Sohaick (John), jun. The Little Corner Never Conquered: the 
Story of the American Red Cross War Work for Belgium. Il. 
Macmillan, 9/-. 

Witliams (Albert Rhys). Through the Russian Revolution. Il. New 
York, Boni & Liveright, $2 


2 vols. 


REFERENCE BCOKS AND ANNUALS. 
Charities Register and pee. 3lst Ed. Longmans, 7/6. 
Debrett’s City of London Book, 19272. Ed. by A. G. M. Hesilrige. With 
Chapters on the Guildhall, &c., by Sir Francis H. Green. Il. 
Dean, & Son, 10/6. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Carr (H. Wildon). The General Principle of Relativity in_ its 
— and Historical Aspect. Enlarged Ed. Macmillan, 
7/6. 

Dariow (T. H.), ed. Christmas Poems. Enlarged Ed. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 5/-. 

*Drinkwater (John). Mary Stuart: a Play. Sidgwick & Jackson, 3/6. 

Enook (C. Reginald). The Republivs of South and Central America. 
Revised Ed. Ill., maps. Dent, 12/6. 

*Galsworthy (John). Plays, Fifth Series: A Family Man; Loyalties; 
Windows. Duckworth, 7/-. 

Gauchez (Maurice). Histoire des Lettres Frangaises de Belgique des 
Origines & nos Jours. 2nd Ed. Brussels, Edition de la sance 
Pe aw 

uld (Nat). At Starting Price.—A Gamble for Love. Long, 2/- each. 

“Grentel ee T.) and others. Labrador. Il. Revised Ed. Mac- 

an 

*Harte (Bret). A First Family of Tasajara—A Waif of the Plains; 
Susy.—Earlier Papers; The Luck of Roaring Camp, &c. Chatto & 
Windus, 3/6 each. 

*James (Henry). The Lesson of the Master; The Death of the Lion; 
The Next Time; and other Tales:—The ‘Author of Beltraffio; The 
— Years; Greville Fane; and other Tales. Macmillan, 


7/ " 
*Lang amy The Maid of France: bein +f the Story of Jeanne 
or New Ed., with Preface by Mrs. Andrew Lang. Longmans, 


T/ 

Lefebure te agg > The Riddle of = Hbine. Collins, 2/6. 

*Looke (John). Educational Writin by John William Adamson. 
2nd Ed. Cambridge Univ. Peoes, 

*Lodge (Sir Oliver J.). Ray Prest 7 Cevtind. Abbreviated Ed. of 
“ Raymond; or, Life and Death, ” Tl, Methuen, 6/-. 

*Maupassant (Guy de). Boule de Suif; and other Stories.— 
Mademoiselle Fifi; and other Stories. New York, Kn nopf. 

*Melville (Herman). 1. Typee.—II. Omoo. Standard Ed. Constable, 
set of 12 vols., 10 guineas. 

*Miyamori (Asataro). Tales of the Samurai; and ‘“ Lady Hosokawa,” 
@ Historical Play by Kidé6 Okamoto. 68 col. il. Enlarged Ed. 
Yokohama, Kelly & Walsh, 10/- 

O'Neill (H annah C.). Devonshire Idyls. Melrose, 3/6. 

Ponting boo gts G.). In Lotus-Land Japan. 88 il. Dent, 18/-. 

Prescott (W. H.). The Conquest of Mexico. 200 il. by Keith Hender- 
son. Introd. by T. A. Joyce. 2 vols. Chatté & Windus, 42/-. 

-m (Ernest), ed. The Old Country: a Book of Love and Praise of 
ngland. Il. Dent, 4/6. 

a (Lord). Napoleon: The Tast Phase. Hodder & Stoughton, 


15/-. 
Southey's Life of Nelson. With Critical Notes by Geoffrey Callender. 
Maps. Dent, 6/-. 
—— (Rev. Edward Murray). A History of the Minories, London. 
ee Ed. 13 il. Murray, 7/6. 
veLatrie, 1 A saad Antiques and Curios in our Homes. II. 
urie, 
ste Ghcthearhs The Life and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt. 
Gans. Butterworth, 12/6. 
G.). The Voice Beautiful in Speech and Song. Eniarged 
we = “Science and Singing.” Dent, 7/6. 
Woodward aoe - The Geology of the London District. 2nd Ed. 
Revised by C . Bromehead. H.M.S.O., 1/6. 


Werner 











